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UINIVERSITY AUTONOMY 



ITS MEANING TODAY 

INTRODUCTION 
by K. CyR(l James 

President^ International Association of Universities 
Principal Emeritus, McGill University^ Montreal 

The statements on university autonomy that follow arc to be 
regarded not as authoritative dicta but as a preliminary dialogue 
which, it is hoped, will continue during the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation's Fourth General Conlerence at Tokyo. 

The concept of university autonomy is as old as universities 
themselves, and the earlier struggles to attain it constitute an exci- 
ting chapter in the history of such institutions as Bologna, Paris 
and Oxford. Fiut concepts that have become hallowed by tradition 
must be examined anew in each generation, especially in periods 
like that in which we are now living when the structure of society 
in every part of the world is changing dynamically and universities 
(more numerous than ever before) are expected to contribute 
substantially to that process of social change. Is university auto- 
nomy important in the twentieth century? For what reasons? Is 
university autonomy endangered by the forces that are so rapidly 
changing the pattern of our society? 

Three years ago, at its meetings Iield hi Delhi in 1962, the Admi- 
nistrative Hoard decided to ask Sir Hector Hetheringlon, one of the 
most experienced of the Vice-Chancellors of the United Kingdom, 
to prepare for its consideration a memorandum on University Auto- 
nomy.* This document, substantially in the form in which it 



* The revision of this rnf morandurrt was the Ust act of Sir Hector H(therJnKfon*s 
lonit and hrJlliant career. The Administrative Board learned with deep ♦-egret of hl« 
ili*ath on 14 Jannar)'» 1965. 
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appears m the following pages, was discussed at Icagth with Sir 
Heclor Hetherington by the members of the Administrative Board 
at the meetings held in Cambridge, in 1963, and it was agreed that 
each member of the Board should write a memorandum relating 
those discussions to the situation that exists today in his own part 
of the world. These memoranda, which are also reproduced in the 
following pages, were discussed at the 1964 meetings of the Board, 
in Moscow, when it was decided to bring the whole matter before 
the Tokyo Conference for further consideration. 

Although any quotation does less than justice to Sir Hector 
Hetherington's closely reasoned argument, which needs to be read 
fully and carefully* there is "full recognition of the principle that 
the duty of the universities is to serve the public interest, rightly 
conceived ; that tl^eir claim to a high degree of autonomy rests not 
on privilege, but on the teaching of experience; that only under 
that condition can they give the full measure of their service; and 
that they have no title to be exempt from public interest, Judgement 
and criticism— on the contrary, that they use their freedom best 
when, under the stimulus of such judgement, they hold their policies 
under frequent review", (p, 28). Centuries of experience suggest 
that universities can best do the job expected of them by the com- 
munity when they ace free to make their own decisions in regard 
to the following matters: 

1. Whatever the formalities of appointment may be, the univer- 
sity should have the right to select its own staff, {pp. 10-14). 

2. The university should be responsible for the selection of its 
students, (pp. 14-17). 

3. Universities should he responsible for the formulation of 
curricula for each degree and for the setting of academic 
standards* In those countries w*here degrees, or the licence 
to practise a profession, are regulated by law, universities 
should participate effectively in the formulation of curricula 
and the setting of academic standards, (pp. 17-21). 

4. Each university should have the final decisions as to the 
research programme carried on within its walls, (pp. 21-23). 

5. The UTiiverslty should be responsible, within wide limits, 
for the allocation amonf< its various activities of the ftnancial 
resources available, i.e. space and equipment; capital funds; 
recurrent operating revenue, (pp. 23-24). 

In spite of the widely difterent conditions — economic, political 
and social- that exist in various parts of the world, and of the 
diversity of laws and constilulh^ns that govern the operations of 
universities^ the members of the Administrative Board (as their 
memoranda clearly indicate) are of the opinion that these five 
elements of university autonomy are essential — not as special 
privileges, but as the nasic conditions that enable the universities 
of the world to perform effectively their triple function of educating 
young men imd women to serve the needs of the community, con- 
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serving the herilago of oultiirc and cxpatuling the frontiers of know- 
ledge by research. 

Conscious, as they are, of the significance of university autonomy, 
the members of the Administrative Board are also keenly aware 
of the forces, already at work in many parts of the world, which 
may seriously endanger that autonomy. 

Most widely recognized of these is the rapid expansion of higher 
c<luoat!on in our generation, which inevitably makes increasing 
demands upon the public purse. In every country of the world, 
the universities are asking for more money in order that they can 
satisfactorily perform the tasks imposed on them by the community; 
the number of their students has increased and the costs of operation 
have risen. More significantly still, universities as a group (In all 
countries) require a larger share of the Gross National Product— 
so that expenditures in other areas must be proportionately reduc- 
ed if the university needs arc to be met. There is real danger that» 
at Fomc stage in this process of expanding higher education, legis- 
latures and governments may wish to exercize a larger measure 
of detailed control over university operations. In some areas — 
the standardization of building costs, for exampl^r—this may be 
beneficial to the universities as well as to the community, but State 
control that diminishes university autonomy in any one of the five 
basic areas defined above may be exceedingly dangerous in the long 
run. 

Other external influences — not directly related to financial sup* 
port— may infringe university autonomy. Political instability in 
u country, followed by the rise of a dictatorship, may play havoc 
with its university institutions: there are many examples within 
the folk-memory of this generation. 

But, seen from the angle of the university, "dictatorships" are 
not solely a phenomenon of revolution or of national governmental 
policy. Powerful groups, industrial or professional, sometimes seek 
to impose their will on universities, especially when questions of the 
employment of graduates or of the licence to practise a profession, 
are involved. In some cases, governments may listen to such 
grouj)s, and enact legislation that vitally afTects the operation of 
the universities, wilhout fully consullir * those institutions. It is 
not enough that individual professors have been consulted. One of 
the most difficult problems in the field of higher education arises 
out of the strong centrifugal forces that are at work in all fields 
of learning juul science: professors of dontistvy may agree with 
the proposals of a liccnsnig body, physicians with a proposed trai- 
ning progranune, although in the considered judgement of the uni- 
versity as a whole (and often in their own mature judgement after 
full discussion with their colleagues of all the implications) these 
proposals do not represent the wisest use of university resources 
in the long-run service of the community. 

But all of the dangers do not come from outside. University 
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aiilononiy may be jeopardized from within %vhen organized potiltcal 
activity on the part of the student body— or on the part of mem- 
bers of the stair — antagonizes the government and encourages it 
to impose restrictions on the university. This subject is mentioned 
in more detail below. 

Also from within the university arises the danger that particular 
faculties, departments or institutes— especially in the field of 
research — may initiate discussions and reach decisions in consul- 
tation with governments or other outside bodies before the univer- 
sity as a corporate society has had the opportunity to express an 
opinion or to relate these discussions to its general policy. This is, 
indeed, another aspect of the problem of centrifugal forces dis- 
cussed above — since tlie pressures do not alw^ays come from out- 
side the university. The tendency for profei^ional groups— 
dentirls, latvyers or physicians, for example—to consult with one 
anoUier across the borders of their own universities is already well- 
developed, and increasing. The amount of money and the volume 
of political support available to such specialized groups is increas- 
ing even more rapidly, so that the pattern and policy of the whole 
university may be distorted by actions of this kind. 

More insidious, perhaps, but etpially dangerous lo the concept 
of university autonomy is the tendency of some universities to look 
inward rather than to be continuously conscious of the needs of the 
community. Oxford and Cambridge fell into this habit during the 
nineteenth century, developing into closed societies of the kind 
reflected in the phrase about "ivory lowers", and there are examples 
enough elsewhere. Indeed, any university that, over a long period 
of time, has developed its own characteristic organization and way 
of life can come to be insensitive to the mood of the community 
in which it operates. The price of autonomy — like that of liberty 
— is eternal vigilance both as to pressures from without and to 
indilTcrence within. To fulfil their functions in the service of the 
community, universities need the freedom to choose their own mode 
of action as well as a continuous and critical awareness of tho real 
needs of the communities they serve — which may not always be 
those that the comnumity urges upon them so clamorously at a 
given mon\ent of time. 

So much for the autonomy of universities. Sir Hector Helhe- 
rington also mentions in his paper two other problems — separate 
from university autonomy, but sometimes confused with it — and 
comments regarding these are also found in the memoranda of 
members of the Administrative Board, 

On pages 13 to 14, and again on p^^gcs 28 to 31, the question of 
academic freedom — of the right of a professor to speak the truth 
that liCvS in him— is discussed. This has been a thorny question 
at many times in history and in various conntries of the world, but 
few will disagree with Sir Hector^s conclusion that all members of 
the staff of a university should be assured of full academic freedom 



to express the consiclerccl opinions lo which they mixy he !ed by their 
studies, no mailer how iinpopuh*r those opinions may be in some 
quarters. It is equally apparent that each staff member, in his 
turn^ must have a sense of his responsihilily lo add light rather 
than heat to public controversies. 

Student claims lo the right of self-government^ which are dis- 
cussed from pages 33 to 35, are equally valid \vhen they relate to 
such matters as athletics, student clubs and the operation of student 
unions. These matters are of direct concern to students. They are 
largely within the competence of students, and there can be no 
question that the responsibilities assumed by students in these areas 
contribute to the development of individual character and maturity. 
It is also apparent that there should be regular channels of commu- 
nication belweeii students and senior members of the university to 
discuss common problems and present grievances. It is doubtful, 
to say the least, whether students can play an elTective part in 
university government and it has already been pointed out that 
organized student agitation in the political arena can he dangerous 
rather than beneflcial. Students have no special authority in these 
fields, nor have they greater experience than other young men and 
women. Excessive claims by the student body may jeopardize the 
autonomy of the university itself— of which the students are an 
integral part as junior members— even when it does not provoke 
undesirable reactions from the government and the community. 
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UNIVERSITY AUTONOiMY 



Sir Hkctou HEiUEKiNGros 

Former Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
Unirersiiy of Glosgoio 



L It is widely heJd that universities as corporate societies should 
tnjoy and be assured of a high degree of autonomy, that they should be 
free to take the decisions necessaiy to their essential business by their 
own procedures and without constraint by external authority. There is a 
second related, but quite distinguishable claim-Kiistinguishable since 
it can be made against the univefsity as well as by it— that the members 
of their stafTs should enjoy and be assured of a large measure of academic 
freedom, that each should be free to communicate in his teaching, and 
perhaps in a broader context as well, the conclusions however unorthodox 
or unpopular, to which he is led by his own studies and reflexitJns. 
I shall say something on this second claim, since in principle, it belongs 
to the same general issue. But the main topic of this paper is the fornter 
—the claim of the corporate university to substantial Independence. 

2. My purpose, as will appear, is entirely practical; so I shall spend 
little time on the interesting Quasi-philosophical Issues which arise, or 
could arise, in this connection. It is evident that in the context of modern 
society, no university makes or can make a claim to complete autonomy. 
It derives its legal existence from an act of some external authority, usually 
the State: and its instrument of incorporation prescribes in some detail 
what it may do and what it may not do-*for example, in relation lo 
its property or in its dealing with other institutions, or even with its 
own members. These, however, are relatively external requirements, 
defining the framework within which its more intimate and formative 
decisions have to be taken. Moreover, even in relation to these latter, it 
is not to be expected that the university can be free from external scru- 
tiny and Judgment, It might be so if the university possessed resources 
wholly within its own control sufficient for the maintenance of all Its 
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undertakings, Hul even under that coudilioii, as the nineteenth century 
experience of Oxford and Cambridge showed^ financially independent 
ootleges and universities were by no means exempt from pressure by 
Government lo ch«mgc their ways. And in this mid-twenlielh century, 
very few universities are well enough endowed to maintain themselves. 
In all countries most universities, uud in most countries all universities 
ttepend lo a greater or less degree on continuing support from public 
funds, adnnnistered through a department of national and/or regional 
or local government. It is certain that this support will not and ought 
not lo be forthcoming without some governmental study of Ihe use lo 
which the universities put the funds commlllcd lo thcni. Hence over a 
very large area of the world, the main question about university autonomy 
is really a question al>oul the relation of universities and Stale, But the 
same issue can and decs arise in the relation of the university to any 
other substantial contributor to its income. In England, municipalities 
which ahl a nciglibouring university from local taxation have on occasion 
tried lo inJluence university policy by attaching conditions to their grants. 
Sunilarly ihe private universities of Ihe United Stales are not without 
experience of pressures from associations of alumni and from large 
business corporations, whose contributions are sometimes an important 
clement in the university budget. And no doubt, a Church which supports 
a denominational college or university, a Foundation, a private benefactor 
arc all in a position lo exert influence on the university's action. Where- 
ver there is financial dependence, Ihe issue of autonomy may arise. 

3. It may therefore be assumed that whatever the varied pattern of 
earlier history, the university's claim lo autonomy is not now an assertion 
of an inherent right to any peculiar status or privilege. The universities 
everywhere are institutions recognized and in the main supported by 
governmenls nnd by other authorilies in order that they may perform a 
specific and important function. And if their claim to autonomy is to 
carry conviction, it must be founded on the circumstance that a high 
degree of autonomy is at least a favourable and may be a necessary con- 
dilion of their adequate fulfilment of that function. No doubt it will be 
the more readily acknowledged because of the long tradition of inde- 
pendent authority enjoyed by the universities in the societies in whidi 
Ifiey first developed. But basically it rests on the conditions re<iuired for 
their full service here and now. 

4. Reviewing a long observation of Universities and of Iheir action, 
I am persuaded that so formulated and founded, the case for autonomy 
is well established. The claim is not for exemption from public account- 
ability or from the duly to explain their policies and to have due regard 
to informed public iiidgment on them. It is simply that they are likely 
to fulfil Iheir high service most adequately when the directives and 
judgirenis issuing from external authority are offered but not imposed^ 
so that UniNersitics have a large freedom in the choice of their objeclivcs, 
and of Ihe means to be taken thereto. In support, I may offer three 
considerations. The first is an appeal lo contemporary fact. It is true 
that this claim is not everywhe;e conceded, true also that even in those 



soclelles where for long \\ has beca conceded, the present headlong 
changes in their ecoiionu'c and social structures and the recurrent pres- 
sures and crises so arising, may easily bring it under challenge, Bui il 
Is nowhere totally denied or ignored. Even in tliose stales where control 
is apt to be. extensive, there is slill n considerable, and usually a growing 
area where the Universities are teft (o take (heir own decisions. The 
second is from analogy. It will be granted that where the performance 
of function calls for the exercize of initiative and of creativity, freedom 
from external constraint is a desirable, indeed a necessary condition. 
An artist, for example, may have an assigned task— to paint a portrait, 
to design a building conforn)lng to such and sucJi requirements, to com- 
pose an anthem suitable to some national occasion. But no one would 
attempt to instruct an artist of quality how in detail he should execute 
his (ask. No worthy work of art could be produced under such direction; 
and no great work of art can be produced unless tJie artist is wholly 
free to do it in his own way. If therefore It be a condition of the making 
of any good work that it should be the outcome and expression of the 
experience and personality of its author, he had better be left to make 
his own choice of means, and to modify them according to his own 
assessment of the result. And that, I think, by and large, is the position 
of the best kind of university educator. As to research, it is clearly so. 
As to leaching, his function is not merely the communication of estab- 
lished knowledge. That is the beginning; and among his students there 
will bo many for whom the intelligent mastery and use of existing 
knowledge is a sufficient goal. But among them also will be those of 
greater ability to whom the community must look for new knowledge and 
new applications of knowledge. And these arc at the period of their lives 
when their intellectual and emotional powers and interests are unfolding, 
and when it is allMUiporlant that Ihey should be encouraged and helped 
to exercize these powers to the full. They must be given a sense of the 
frontier and of what is beyond. That is a task for an imaginative and 
creative teacher, for one who has himself lived on the frontier, and is 
in his own way something of an explorer. No one will pretend that 
all university teachers are of this quality. There is a place in the univer- 
sity for less gifted and less original teachers. But if the university is to 
provide the conditions under which its eminent teachers can exert their 
influence-^and on them in the long run, the quality of its service depends 
—it must nurture them in freedom, and therefore must itself be free. 

The third Is (he record of Experience. It is certain that whatever the 
foni^al relation of Ihc university to its environing authority, the greatest 
achievements of scholarship and science have been wrought by men who 
worked by themselves or in free association with others, or in uni- 
versities which were in no decisive way subject to external control. But 
let it be noted, thai that same testimony establishes also that for full 
health the universities must be sensitively aware of the national or regional 
tradition and purposes which they exist to serve, and to that end, need 
the invigorating stimulus of public interest and judgment. Rashdairs 
study of the universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, the plentiful books 
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on Oxford and Cambridge, Paulsen's s!udy of the German universiUes 
nil point the same moral, Church and Slate, whichever was the pre-eminent 
power, were always apt lo seek to use the universiUes to support and 
advance Iheir own policies, The universiUes were often enough pawns 
in a game^ distracted from their proper business of learning^ limited in 
their iniUatives, reduced to the torpor celebrated by Gibbon. On the 
other hand, the same condition can be induced if they become self-enclosed 
communities, preoccupied with their own privileges, perpetuating a res- 
tricted range of interests, indifferent to the world beyond their walls. 
The relation between universities and Government is thus always delicate. 
The State, assuredly^ is concerned: it may have to impart a stimulus to 
self-reform, as in the Oxford of the nineteenth century. But in the 
memorable sentence of Wilheira von Humbolt, the great Prussian Minister 
of Education, "The State should always bear in mind that it does not and 
cannot do the work of a university: and tliat it always becomes a hin- 
drance when It interferes". And it may be added that the Stale itself is 
stronger "hen it holds in its universities independent centres of far- 
ranging thi •^hl. "The State", as Burke held, "is a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but between those who are dead and those 
who are lo be born". It cannot escape a close concern with the Issues of 
the inunediate present. But these are not the whole. The universities 
share and ought to share its contemporary concerns. But they have it 
peculiarly in their care to look to the past and lo the future. They are 
on the frontier: and therein lies the possibility of their special service. 
For that service, if they are lo mecl it worthily, they need their freedom. 

5. I turn then lo the specific intention of this paper — to try lo elu- 
cidate in some detail what Autonomy means in terms of actual practice. 
Formally, a University is autonomous in the degree to which it is free to 
lake within its own organization and by its own procedures, the decisions 
relating to its legislation and administration. But effective autonomy 
requires something more than is implied by this formal statement. It 
involves also that tKc organization of the University should be such as to 
assure to its working membership, especially to ils academic staff, a reco- 
gnized and influential part in the making of those decisions, parUcularly 
in the shaping of academic policies* In the end, that is the heart of the 
matter. 

1 propose therefore lo identify the decisions which have to be made, 
and to say something also of the constitutional procedures by which they 
are normally made in the University systems of which I have some expe- 
rience. I recognize that what I write will not be universally applicable, 
shice I know at first hand only the British and to some extent^ the Common- 
wealth and American systems. But since even within that limited range, 
there are important differences in the scope and organization of Univer- 
sity undertakings, and in the environing social, political and economic 
conditions, this analysis may not he wholly out of relaUon to other systems* 
It is, I think, reasonably certain that all over the world the terra 'Unlver- 
sity* is coming to hold a sufficiently common connotation to give a fair 
measure of generality to this discussion. 
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6. That being so, v^a may first consider what a university Is and does. 
Deflnillons abound. The ground is pretty well covered by Article I of 
the Rules of- Procedure adopted by the International Association of Uni- 
versities concerning appHcallon for membership of the Association, Bui 
I quote two others: Alexander of Manchester began thus a notable article 
in the Poliilcal Qnarlerly (September J931): 

"I should describe a university as an association or corporation of 
scholars and teachers engaged in acquiring, communicating, or advancing 
knowledge, pursuing in a liberal spirit the various sciences which are a 
preparation for the professions or higher occupations of life. The omis- 
sion of any pari of this description would convey a false impression of 
what a university is". 

Kav'l Jaspers writes: (1) 

"The university is a community of scholars and students engaged in 

the task of seeking truth" 'Three things are required of a university* 

professional training^ education of the whole man, research. For a uni- 
versity is simultaneously a professional school, a cultural centre, a research 
institution*'. 

7. If we look at all three of those accounts, the central and agreed 
elements are these: 

i) The university is a community of scholars and students, of seniors 
and juniors. 

ii) It is concerned with knowledge, particularly with the branches of 
knowledge required for tl^e full exercize of a variety of higher profes- 
sional callings— this variety being an important consideration, since 
the university is a meeting place of different disciplines. 

iii) It both communicates and advances these disciplines^ its objective 
being the discovery and belter understanding of truth. 

iv) Its work, therefore, cannot be narrowly utilitarian and sectional In 
outlook. It is infused with a liberality of spirit, calculated to encourage 
scholars by mulual enlightenment and criticism to look to the unity of 
knowledge, to be aware of its place in the totality of the values of human 
experience and thereby to contribute to the "education of the whole man" 
and to the maintenance and enrichment of the culture within which the 
university exists. 

From these four functions it follows that: 

v) The staff and the students of the universities must be of the intel- 
lectual calibre and must have undergone the preliminary preparation to 
enable them to meet the requirements of their respective parts in this 
loint undertaking. 

S. If this complex of purposes is to be In some perceptible measure 
realized five main sets of questions have to be determined. These relate 
to: 

i) The selection and appointment of the senior members of the univer- 
sity — its teachers, researchers and administrators. 

ii) The selection of its students of various grades. 
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Hi) The objcclivcs and therefore tlic paKerns of (he currlcular pro- 
grammes which the sluilenls will pursi.j, nnd of the standards of allain- 
mcnt lo be required for the iiward of its degrees and diplomas. 

Iv) The choice of its research programmes. 

v) The assessinenl of the facilities required and the allocation of 
resources, (i.e. of space, of recurrent income and of capital funds) bet- 
ween difTerent interests, services and aclivilies. 

Each of these five main sets of questions subdivides into further ques- 
tions. They arc, in fad, and for a variety of reasons, answered in differ- 
ent ways in difFcrcnt places. Our inlercst at the moment is not in Irying 
lo answer Ihem in detail, but in noting tJiat the issue of autonomy arises 
precisely in the procedures by which in each case the relevant decision 
is taken. 

9. But before we undertake Ihc analysis of these procedures we may 
note that universities themselves display a variety of constitutional 
patterns^ so that viewed from the outside, universities appear to be rather 
difTerent kinds of organisms. It is possible lo distinguish three or four 
main types. 

a) A few universities are, quite strictly, simply corporations of scholars 
and students, i.e. Iheir governing bodies are composed wholly of the 
senior members of their academic and administrative staffs. For all prac- 
tical purposes the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin are in 
ihal position. All Ihc afTairs both of their Colleges and of the Univer- 
sities themselves arc in the hands of resident and stipendiary members of 
their staffs. On none of their statutory bodies, save in a purely hono- 
rific way, is any outside authority represented. No greater degree of 
autonomy can be imagined lhan that enjoyed by these universities. Yet. 
as has been noted, they are not entirely exempt from scrutiny and if 
need be from certain compulsions of Government: and like other uni- 
versities in Britain, they are largely dependent on State funds and there- 
fore subject if not lo control, at least to influence, 

b) At apparently the opposite end of the spectrum is the situation of 
mosl universities of North America, where, as I understand it, the general 
constitutional pattern whether in private or of State universities entrusts 
final legislative and executive authority to an exclusively lay body of Trus- 
tees or Regents of which the President may or may not be a member, but 
which, apart from him, contains no representative of the academic stafT.* 
This is, of course, far from being the whole truth of the position. If not 
by slaluie, then by custom buiU up over llie years, the academic body 
is entitled to be consulted, either directly, or through representative 
committees, on most major issues of policy and on appointments: while 
on many matters of curricular detail it is» in effect, sovereign. Certainly, 
nowadays, in no major university institution, is there any disposition lo 



♦ This lay body Is variously composed ; In a Stale University, u may be whoUy 
appointed by the Governor or by the Slate IcKlslalure or by elecloral vole: In ft 
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self-perpetuating, with sometimes a strong Infusion of alumni chosen by alumni votes 



overlook the claim of Ihc academics lo sonic considerable share in the 
management of the univcrsily. Nevcrllicless the legal supremacy and 
omni-compelence of llie lay Hotird is an importanl fact and lays upon 
the President a burden of personal responsibility and authority much 
greater than that borne by the academic head of any British (or of ahuosi 
any other) university. 

c) Apart from Oxbridge^ the nornml British pattern (operative through- 
out Die Commonwealth) assigns all eiTective legal authority to a single • 
Council or Court which in Britain, though Ihc case is olherwise in the 
new Commonwealth Slates, rarely contains any representative of the 
cenlral govcrnmenl^-lhe main financial support of the universities.* 
But il does contain a) as well as the Vice-Chancellor (corresponding to 
the President or Rector) rcprescnialivcs of the academic stafT, appointed 
by that staff; and h) a considerable preponderance of members drawn 
frotu outside lUc univcrsiUes. representing^ for example, local profes- 
sional and business experience, and Ihe authorities responsible for Ihc 
provision of the non-university educational institutions of the univcrsily 
area* Moreover, on matters of n^ajor policy, on curricular matters or on 
the appointment of academic stafT, this mixed Council can usually act only 
after consultation with some relevant academic body: and the senior 
academic body (generally calUd the Senate) is conslilutionally entitled to 
express to Ihc Council its view on any matter affecting the welfare of 
Ihe university. In practice, therefore, the academic body, tliough in law 
subordinate, Jia.s a great fical of innuence on the course of academic 
airatrs. 

d) As lo constitutional forms and practice elsewhere than in the 
Commonwealth and Xortli Ajnerica, it is beyond my competence lo oHcr 
more than a somewhat hazardous generalization, The fnany constitutional 
docutnents (from all the continents) which I have read exhibit some simi- 
larity of pattern. But they exhibit also a bewildering variety of detail: 
and in any event the interpretation of these documents rcquirjDs an under 
standing both of the legal and juridical structure of the several States 
and, perhaps even more importantly, of the usages, traditions and conven- 
tions which largely ticlermine the relationship and actual working of 
their public institutions. Perhaps, however, under risk of correction, this 
Jnuch miiy be said. 

In uiosl countries, both Slate (or public) and private universities arc 
to be found, though many of the private universities draw much of their 
financial support from the State. Of the private universities the majority, 
though not all, are confessional foundations, mostly Boman Catholic, and 
therefore under the immedlale control of Ihe appropriate ecclesiastical 
authorities. In most countries, however, certainly in Europe, the State 
university is the predominant typc^-in Germany and in Norway, for 
example, the only type. And in the nature of the case, this type will 
lend to prevail in most other countries which are engaged in developing 
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their university systems. But this public aulliorily—univcrsily relation- 
ship is maintained in difTercnt ways and llirougli difTcrent agencies. 
France^ for example, has a relatively ink'grated system of educational 
administration. Under the broad direction and supervision of the central 
Ministry of National Education, all the public institutions of primary, 
secondary and higher education in each of its nineteen educational dis- 
tricts (Academies) are grouped into an administrative unity. The capital 
of each district is the seat of a university: and the Rector of the univer- 
sity, a government official appointed by the President of the Republic* 
is also Rector of the Academic. 

Elsewhere, for the most part, the relation of Stale to university is more 
specific. In Swit^erland and Holland, for example, eacli university has 
its own Board of Curators to which the public authority appoints at least 
a majority of members— much in the fashion of the Regents of an Ame- 
rican State university. In most countries, however, such public control 
as is thought to be necessary is exercized by a department of the centra! 
or regional government, usually by a Ministry of Education or of Higher 
Education. Normally the Ministry deals directly with the university: 
but sometimes, as in Sweden, communications pass through an officer of 
government attached to the university. 

But more important than the mechanism of the relationship is the 
degree to which control is actually exercized. Everywhere, of course, 
scrutiny and approval of the Budget is required: and the university is 
made aware of the kinds and standard and direction of the services which 
it is expected to perform. And that occurs also with those private uni- 
versities which are substantially dependent on Stale finance. The more 
crucial question is as to the measure in which the Ministry or olher public 
authority discharges at its own hand business which intimately afTects 
the domestic working of the university. It is clear that practice varies 
greatly, and that the written relationship gives no certain clue to the 
answer. In the articulated and centralized system of France, for example, 
the public universities in fact enjoy a great measure of freedom. The 
Rector is appointed to his double office by the President of the RepulUc* 
But the President invariably appoints a university professor, who is likely 
to uphold the university's authority and privilege. And so it is in most 
countries with appointments to professorships and olher senior offices. 
The appointment rests with the Minister: quite often, as in Germany 
and Norway, the profesjjor is in law a civil servant. But only rarely 
does the Minister do more than select from a very short list of names 
recommended by the university, and mostly his action is simply to confirm 
the one name submitted by the university. 

Similarly also with the organization and standards of the courses 
offered by the university. In France these are in general conformity 
with the prescription of the Ministry but, even there, the presentation 
and order of teaching is very much a matter for the individual professor. 
Indeed, in work of university standard, any olher system would be 
Impracticable. 

The fundamental point is that whatever the statutory relationship 



between public aulhorlly anil unlversily» the university has lis own cor- 
porate life and personality. II has its own internal agency of government 
to regulate its domeslic alTairs: and wherever the university is vigorous, 
that agency is well able to play an efTective part in Its external relations. 
The agency takes different constitutional forms. It may be a large academic 
Senate, or a smaller Council or Consistorium or Faculty. But In all cases 
it includes, as its president, the Rector— -an academic personage appointed 
to that office for a longer or shorter period of time, sometimes by Govern- 
ment but more usually by the vote of his academic colleagues — together 
with the other principal academic officers, such as the Deans of Faculties 
and some representatives of the professoriate. It is therefore either 
wholly or mainly academic in composition. No important business affect- 
ing tlie teaching or research of the university can be transacted without 
its participation: and in some universities, as In Oslo and In the National 
Universities of Mexico and Brazil, the autonomy of the "collegium acar 
demicum" is expressly guaranteed by the statute of foundation. 

In summary, therefore, it may properly be said that within the wide 
system of publicly conlrolled universities, many different constitutional 
patterns arc to bo found, and that even apparently similar patterns work 
in different ways. But it seems also that within the framework of public 
responsibility, it normally happens that the body which represents and 
expresses academic opinion participates actively in the discussion of major 
matters of university policy. That, indeed, is widely and rightly recog- 
nized as an essential condition of a true university life: and it may 
be a fair conclusion to say that the more mature the political and academic 
institutions of the country, the more substantial is the influence of the 
academic body on the course of university action. 

10. One further word may be added on this matter of constitutions. 
We have noted that the wwking of any constitution depends in part on 
the conventions and understandings which have developed within it. It 
depends also on the personalities who, at any given time,, are occupied 
with a university's affairs. Most governing bodies. Senates or Councils, 
contain individuals or groups who enjoy university politics: and when 
a few such people contrive to work assiduously together, they can exer- 
cize an influence altogether out of proportion either to their numbers 
or often to their collective wisdom — a phenomenon by no means confined 
to academic assemblies. 

In any consideration of autonomy it is necessary to have in mind this 
variety of pattern and operation, since clearly under some of these condi- 
tions, autonomy can be invaded or undermined not only from outside the 
university but from within. Wherever it happens that powerfully pla- 
ced academic personalities use their influence unduly to promote the 
interests of their own departments or that members of University Coun- 
cils appointed by external organizations (including Government) act 
similarly to move the decisions of the university towards the objectives 
and policies of the nominating interests, autonomy is under threat. These 
external lay members can be, and usually are, a source of great strength 
to the university, bringing a wide range of experience and judgment 
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lo bear on its affairs, and also helping lo interpret dnj defend lo Ihe 
community at large the purposes and intentions of the universities. Bui 
this service can be given only if, in their actions as university councillors, 
they regari themselves not as delegates of the appointing authority but 
as contributors to the general stock of university experience and wisdom, 
concerned on each issue to reach the decision conducive to the efficiency 
and welfare of the university itself. If they lake any other line than this, 
they are acting not as members of a university governing body, respon- 
sible for the welfare of the university, but as proponents of some external 
interest. 

Ifence, when hereafter I speak of decisions taken by the university, 
I assume— as is, I believe, in general though not universally the case— that 
this condition is met. To the extent to which it is not met, autonomy 
is unreal. 

11. The material decisions. With these general patterns and consi- 
derations in mind, we may now look in detail at the decisions lo he taken 
in the course of normal university business. As has been indicated, the 
degree to which a university Is or is not autonomous is to be measured 
by the extent lo which these decisions are or are not taken by the univer- 
sity itself, through the mechanism appropriate thereto. 

The flrsl Issue, and one of the most critical, relates lo the selection 
and appointment of the senior officers of the university— its titular and 
ceremonial head where such an officer exists, its executive academic head, 
its principal administrative officers. Deans or others, its professors and 
senior teachers, its directors of research. The powers and duties of Ihese 
^ several officers are normally defined by the constitution of Ihe university: 
and the significance of Ihe mode of election depends upon Ihe functions 
to be exercized by each of Ihe officers concerned. 

There are two different sets of questions here— those relating lo the 
appointment of officers and those relating to the appointment of academic 
staff. The former is a more general, the latter a more specialist function, 
so that Ihe autonomy of the university is expressed in rather different 
ways. 

a) In all British universities^ and in many in the Commonwealth, the 
highest office is that of Chancellor, lie alone is appointed for life; bu! 
his office is, in general, one of dignity rather than authority. He presides 
over the great public occasions of the university, but is seldom involved 
in its day-lo-day business. Sometimes it happens, especially in some 
younger universities, that he has certain specific powers— as, for example, 
the appointmenl of the Vice-Chancellor or executive academic head. But 
this is unusual, and where it exists is probably to be taken as a more or 
less temporary situation. Normally Ihe Chancellor's real coitribution to 
the university is as a reserve figure in the background, who can if need 
be intervene in an issue on which Ihe university itself is seriously divided, 
and can exercize there through the respect commanded by his personality 
and his office, a persuasive reconciling influence. 

To that end, it is clearly desirable that the Chancellor should be a man 
or woman of acknowledged eminence in public or in academic life, and 
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(hat he should be acceptable to the university as a whole: and it is better 
(hat he should not be closely involved in pubiic business of a highly con- 
troversial character. (Several British universities have appointed raeru- 
bers of the Royal Family.) Chancellors are in fact chosen in different 
ways; sometimes, as in the older British universities, by the vote of the 
whole registered membership of the university. The actual mechanism 
of election perhaps Is not of the first importance. Whcit is important 
from the point of view of autonomy, and indeed from the point of view 
of the influence of the office itself, ir» that the Chancellor should not be 
fell to be imposed upon the university, but rather appointed after some 
consultation with all sections of opinion, lay, academic and graduate 
membership alike, so that in the measure in which this can be achieved, 
the Chancellor is on acceptable and representative head of the society 
and enjoys the prestige conferred by that fad. 

b) In most universities which have a lay or a mixed lay and academic 
Governing Body, the second lay (and non-stipendiary) officer Is the Chair- 
man of that body. In some Canadian universities he is designated Chan- 
cellor. The usual title in Britain is Pro-Chancellor. This officer has much 
more concern with the ordinary business of the university than has the 
dignitary mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The mode of appoint- 
ment varies. Sometimes he is chosen by the Governing Body itself: 
sometimes, as in many American State univcrsilies by the Governor or the 
Legislature of the Stale: sometimes by the whole body of graduates: 
sometimes, (as in England) by a widely representative University Court 
which at its annual meeting nominates a considerable proportion of the 
Executive Governing Body. Whatever the mode of appointment, his ser- 
vice ability and success clearly depend on his having two qualities. As a 
layman of standing in public or in business life, he brings to the material 
business of the university the valuable contribution of his own experience. 
But even in the consideration of these matters, and still more in the con- 
sideration of those academic policies which afTcct finance or require the 
approval of the Governing Body, he needs also a sympathetic Under- 
standing of the ideals and conditions of university work. Otherwise the 
free and instructive exchange of opinion and experience will be difficult: 
and some failure of mutual confidence may arise. 

There is no prescription for ensuring an appointment of the right kind. 
But again It is clear that in the process of election some soundings should 
be taken of a fairly wide sample of university opinion as to the accep- 
tability of the several possible incumbents. The whole university should 
feel that so Important an officer has the attitude of mind which will make 
him welcome. His effectiveness wull be all the greater if from the begin- 
ning he has this broadly based claim on the Interest and loyalty of those 
who are to be associated with him in his work. 

c) Even more important is the choice of the executive academic head 
of the university, the Vice-Chancellor or Rector or President, however 
he may be designated. It does not lie in his hands to determine university 
policy, but as the centra) figure In its administration he has a powerful 
hand in shaping it, and in ensuring its smooth and efTective application. 
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There have been a few examples of successful nppoinlmenls made from 
oulside Ihe ranks of pracllsinf? academics, but almost all of these few 
have been men who had previously had distinguished academic careers. 
There can be no doubt that two of the essential qualiHc^itlons of an aca- 
demic head is that his proven inlclleclual calibre should command the 
respect of his academic colleagues, and that either from his own expe* 
rience or from an intuitive sympathy, he should have some perceptive 
understanding of their work and values. He must have other qualities 
as well. He must be sensitive to the public needs to which his university 
should respond, and discriminative in his judgment of its response. He 
must be effective in business, able to create or to sustain an orderly 
process of deliberation and action. He must have a policy and the ability 
to commend It. There is therefore here a delicate balance between exe* 
cutlve and academic qualities: and it is altogether right thai both elements 
in the university should be Involved in the choice. The best procedure 
would appear to be that while the right of appointment should rest 
finally with the Governing Body, that body should call Into consultation 
a group of experienced representative academics and be assured that its 
proposed appointment commands a sufficient body of convinced academic 
support. In nny reasonably mature Institution, resentment and difficulty 
would ensue if its principal officer were merely imposed from without. 
U would certainly be the negation of autonomy. 

d) Appointments to professorships or other senior academic posts 
raise less complex issues. In this matter, and in the choice of all ranks 
of the academic staff, the executive head of the university takes an impor* 
tanl pari normally, as the custodian of the general university as distinct 
from the departmental Interest. It Is one of the most significant of all his 
duties. The Interest of the university is to get, from the available field, 
the men best qualified to fulfil the varied duties of the professorial office 
—leaching, research, the direction of research, the capacity to advise on 
such public issues as may lie within the sphere of his professional compet- 
ence. Hence, the primary duly of the governing body Is to assure itself 
that every effort has been made to meet that requirement. It may reaso- 
nably define the field of eligibility. For example, in a country which 
is building up its own academic strength, responsible opinion may pro- 
perly think it better policy to prefer the best of its own nationals to a 
more highly qualified candidate from elsewhere— always provided that Its 
own national is good enough for the office. Subject to that proviso, there 
are good reasons for this course. Without that proviso, the policy would 
defeat itself. Far better to import, if need be on a limited contract, than 
to risk the perpetuation of sub-standard attainment. In the Judgment 
of academic fitness, academic opinion should prevail— the opinion of pro- 
fessors of associated subjects in the institution iiseU reinforced {as usually 
happens in all countries) by external academic advice from authorities 
elsewhere. But while there is nothing to be said for selection by an 
exclusively non-academic body, there is a good deal to be said for lay 
participation in the business of selection. Academics are sometimes apt 
to attach almost too much importance to the research and publication 
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record of the candidales— a very important aspect of tUe matter, but not 
the only one which has to be brought into the reckoning. Teaching power, 
general good sensci and personal stability are very relevant considerations! 
and the Judgment of the lay members of a selection committee is often 
helpful in these matters. Autonomy is welUserved when both points of 
view are presented on the Selection Committee. 

e) As to Junior ncademic appointmentSj the main responsibility should 
lie with an acadenilc committee In association with the executive head of 
the university^ though the governing body should be free to call for any 
Information which it wishes to have and, if it sees fit, to withhold con- 
firmation. 

0 As to senior administrative officers, the appointment of all officers 
concerned with finance^ buildings, grounds, purchasing, should be a matter 
for the governing body, acting very much on the advice and recommen- 
dation of the executive head of the university. He should have a large 
discretion in the assignment of duties and responsibilities. On the purely 
academic side the pattern of administration varies so widely that any 
general rule Is hard to come by. The academic bodies should certainly 
have some share In any major decanal or other appointment. But any 
long-term appointment should equally require the assent of the executive 
head and of the Governing Body. 

g) But as regards the appointment of all senior stafT, the most diffl* 
cult questions arise {ess in selection than in the determination of condi- 
tions of tenure and in the assessment of the adequacy of the performance 
of members of staff. These appointments are generally intended to be 
permanent. It is, however, quite certain that however much care is taken, 
a few unsuccessful or unfortunate choices will be made, A man may lose 
his health or his Interest in his work, or fall into some serious personal 
disrepute. It is essential, therefore, that from the beginning, a publicly- 
known procedure should be established for the review and, if need be, 
the termination of an appointment in such cases as may appear to the 
Governing Body to call for reconsideration* 

There are, of course, some posts to which incumbents are appointed, 
for a fixed period of years, with the clear understanding that at the end 
of that period, there is no presumption at all of renewal. Thai, however, 
Is not a device capable of wide application. If good men are to be drawn 
into university service, they must have an assurance of continuity of 
tenure up to a prescribed normal age of retirement. And whatever the 
formal terms of the contract may be, there is in all western countries a 
powerful and respected tradition that no tenure will be prematurely ter- 
minated except after a judicial procedure in which some senior academics 
participate, designed to establish sufficient grounds for so serious a step. 
It is quite vital to autonomy that that procedure should be under the 
control of the university itself. 

The greatest difficulty arises over marginal cases. A total break*down 
in health or a clear conviction on a criminal offence can be dealt with 
under ordinary rules or conventions. But partial incapacity or dwindling 
energy which does not prevent apparent compliance with duty are harder 
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lo uK'Ct. Some limes there is not very much lhal can be done about ell her 
and, if the case is not extreme it is often better to put up with an indif- 
ferent performance than lo risk the odium of a lerminalivc procedure, 
This always is a matter of judgment— really choosing the iesser of two 
evils. The most difficult case of all, however, is that in which a unlver* 
r sily teacher remlers himself obnoxious to public opinion by his champion- 



ship of political or religious views which offend the feeling of the majo- 
rity of his fellow critizens, and which may even be held lo be contrary 
to the national interest. 

There is, of course, no reason why a university teacher should not be 
subject to the ordinary Jaws of the State of which he is a citizen, or be 
exempt in this respect (or in any other) from the ordinary procedures 
of the law. That is a matter of public not university administration: 
and so long as the alleged offence is adequately investigated and fudged 
by the normal processes of the civil law, his university status Is no pro- 
tection. The situation, however, is otherwise when no legal offence is 
in question and when because of the unpopularity of a professor's opi- 
nions external ayxXhovMy seeks lo compel the university to terminate an 
appointment or to take other restrictive action beyond that which the 
university is disposed to take of ils own motion* A university has proper 
ground of complaint and if need be of action if a staff member misuses 
his office to propagate in the class-room views which are irrelevant lo 
his subject. But a university must be extremely careful not to interfere 
with the ordinary citizen rights of ils members: and in relation to a 
man's teaching ought not to be moved by the unpopularity of any views 
on matters within his professional competence to which he is responsibly 
led. The university's sovereign concern is with the discovery of truth. 
New truth or a new interpretation of an old truth is often enough unpopu- 
lar with the adherents of received opinion. But attempted suppression 
IS nearly always wrong. If the offending opinion be mistaken, its falsity 
will be exposed In other and better ways. Hence, if within any given 
area of enquiry a doctrine be rationally hehl and rationally defended 
with full knowledge of the grounds on which others dissent from it, its 
unpopularity is no ground for adverse university action. If the staff 
member has this measure of protection, he has, of course, correspondingly 
serious obligations, on which 1 shall say something later.* The main 
point here is that so long as no charge can be brought in the civil courts, 
university autonomy requires that such issues be left without constraint 
to the university itself. 

12, Se/ccf/on 0/ sfnrfcn/s: On this matter three major decisions 
have to be taken. Whatever more it may be, a university is a place of 
preparation for enlr^^nts to the professions and higher occupations, con- 
cerned primarily lo communicate the fundamental scientific knowledge 
necessary to the intelligent and effective exercite of a specific calling. 

a) The first question is for what professions should a university cater? 
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No rule of principle is Jicro lnvolv€<l other than that inipUcll in the above 
statement— viz.« that the greater part of the course should consist of 
serious and relevant advanced academic strdies. Save <iuile exceptionally! 
the resources of the university should not be occupied with elementary 
courses. But under that proviso, any profession which calls for an 
advanced intellectual or theoretical preparation may suitably be included 
fn a university programme. 

What will in fact find a place depends on the range of professions of 
Which the State stands in need» on its general educational provision and 
on the resources of^which the university disposes. University autonomy 
implies that the university should itself have the final decision as to what 
it will or will not undertake to do. On the other hand, an issue of public 
importance h here at stake! and the university may reasonably expect 
and should receive with attention representations on this matter, both from 
the organized professions themselves which are anxious to provide a sound 
educational experience for their entrants and also from Government which 
will have knowledge of the State's professional needs, and is concerned to 
see that the professions are adequately staffed. A university should be on 
its guard against accepting responsibility for callings which, however 
useful, need no serious scientific or scholarly foundation. But if the 
required service is consonant with its academic standards, and if It is fur* 
nished with the resources to render it, then a university should be slow 
to refuse the call. In actual fact, few universities are likely to refuse 
any proper demand— the temptation is possibly the other way, to under- 
take a rather wider spread of commitment than it can sufficiently carry. 
But the main point is that in this decision other bodies than the univer* 
silies and particularly the State have a strong Interest and, though they 
should not seek to impose, they have every right to make their views 
known. 

b) A more difficult matter Is the determination of the standards of 
preliminary attainment to be required of entrants to the university. The 
universities* duty and interest is to see that these are sel^t as high a 
point as in the circumstances of its community is reasonably possible. 
But there is also to be considered the broader Interest of the community 
as a whole and, in parlicular, of lis pre-unlverslty educational system In 
seeing that the standard is not impossibly high. Too high a standard 
may impose a severe strain on the school system, and cause it to give too 
little attention to Its non-university pupils. This therefore is not a matter 
which the university can settle entirely of its own motion. The univer- 
sity is under an obligation to consult with the schools and the State edu- 
cational administration, and to consider the efTect of its own requirements 
on the total educational service of the community. Methodical, systematic 
and thorough instruction is more Important than the actual standard of 
attainment: and especially in countries In which the educational system 
is in course of development, the university may well be content for a 
period of time to aim at solidity rather than at ambitious academic attain- 
ment, when by so doing it can help the schools to establish their pro- 
grammes and gradually raise their standards. 
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c) A varialion of this question arises over the particular qualifications 
lo be required for admission to specific professional courses. It Is clear 
lhat a student cannot profitably enter upon a course in Agriculture or 
Medicine or Engineering without a more adequate attainment in science 
than need be demanded of an entrant to courses in the ]{umanities or in 
Law, And It may well be lliai in developing countries many schools 
with their wider commission will be unable, lo begin with, lo provide 
science courses of the necessary standard. It would be futile and disas- 
trous to permit insufficiently prepared students lo embark on such uni- 
versity courses: and yet w^rong to exclude from them students who have 
shown the capacity lo reach that standard, The solution therefore is for 
the universities to be ready, as an emergency measure, to provide for 
those students who need them the preliminary qualifying courses, From 
one point of view this is wasteful of university resources; but» for a 
space of lime, ll is less wasteful than either to reject able students or to 
compel the schools Into undertakings beyond their capacity. The material 
point is lhat in all such issues, the university is bound to seek the solu- 
tion which Is in the interests not of itself alone, but of the national educa- 
tional system of which it forms a part. In the long run, its Interest is 
identical with that of the schools and of the community—that its students 
should have as well-rounded a school education as possible, and ft should 
not seek lo impose on the school standards of attainment in special sub* 
Jects w^iich might adversely affect that broader aim, 

d) Granted, then, that In its decision as lo the professions for which 
it will prepare, and as to the standard of the preliminary qualifications 
to be required for admission to these professional or specialist courses, 
and granted also that particularly in countries where the educational 
system is not yel fully developed, the university will have sympathetic 
regard lo the need to help that development by offering for some time 
such Infra-university instruction as will qualify promising students lo 
enter upon a university course, there remains a further question as to the 
total sire of Ihe university commitment. How many students in all ought 
it to admit to each of its undergraduate courses or to the university as a 
whole? What is the optimum size of the university? 

There is no received doctrine on this matter, or as to the balance which 
ought to be maintained between its different constituent elements. Prac- 
tice varies all Ihe way from some of the enormous Slate Institutions in 
North and South America, qualitatively superb in their higher reaches 
but wasteful in their lower reaches, to the generally preferred British 
minimum of 3,000 students and maximum of 7,000 or 8,000, with their 
more even slaiidard of attainment. The question Is, therefore, hardly 
capable of theoretical discussion, and is perhaps unlikely to arise for some 
considerable time in a developing university system. It is, however, a 
question of some importance, which, sooner or later, every university has 
to face. Size has its advantages of which universities arc well aware. 
They ought lo contain a considerable range of studies and specialisms: 
and perhaps it is in general true that universities are apt to attempt loo 
much rather than too little. But in a very large university contacts and 
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activities lend to become over-departmentalized. Hence it is always impor- 
tant that it should have facilities— Unions, conmion-rooms, residences and 
the like — ^\vhere cross-secUons of the whole society, senior and junior, 
Inevitably meet together. Even so, it icmains that size as such, the spread 
of the campus over a very large area, has an efTecl upon the life of the 
university and upon the character and quality of lis influence. 

No one can say In advance when a point has been reached at which 
a university should resist a further enlargement either of a particular 
field of study, or of its total membership. Ail that can be said is that it 
should be both sensitive to the national need for a sufficient supply of 
graduates, and careful as to tJieir qu^jlity, and the quality of its general 
service. Responsible externa! opinion, aware of expanding needs, may 
properly bring these firmly to the notice of the university* But the ultim« 
ale decision should be taken, without constraint, by the university ilself. 
The attainment of real excellence in its work, and therefore of the condi- 
tions of excellence, is of greater public moment than the quantity of its 
immediate output. Of these conditions in its own situation, the university 
is likely to be the most reliable judge. 

e) In this context, there is one further question on which a word 
should be said. Is it consistent with the idea of a publicly supported 
university that it should require from its entrants any other qualification 
than intellectual fllness? Clearly a university may properly require 
evidence that a student's presence will not endanger the health of other 
members of the university, and that he will conform to the general public 
health regulations of the community. He should be required also to 
observe the tolerable standard of social behaviour on which the efficient 
working of any community depends. 13ut, in general, aside from such 
elementary requirements, it seems right that the university should be 
accessible to all who are fit to make good use of the opportunity which 
it offers. Exclusion on grounds of race or of religious or political belief 
or of any idiosyncracy of private opinion Is contrary to the notion of the 
university as an intellectually vigorous and hospitable society. It ought 
not to be anxious to protect Itself against the clash of opinion. There are, 
of course, publicly supported universities founded on a confessional basis, 
some of them of very high standing. Their autonomy would be invaded 
if they were denied the right to impose a confessional test either upon 
their staff or their students. But to the extent to w^hich they do so, they 
imperil that openness of thought and of discussion which is the life-blood 
of good teaching and research: and in practice, except In limited areas 
of study, most of them insist upon no such test, especially upon their 
student entrants: and they are the stronger for this catholicity. 

13. The determinalion of curricula* The student being selected, 
a further series of decisions has to be considered — as to what the uni- 
versity seeks to do with them, /.e. as to Its educational programmes, 
and therefore as to content of its various courses. 

a) By common consent, one objective, though not the whole, is to 
train competent recruits to the main professional services by commu- 
nicating in respect of each profession the body of speciMlzed knowledge 
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required to lhal end. The principal curricular paeicrns arc thereby 
determJned— the prospective lawyer looking to the study of the various 
branches of law, their history and their rationale.' So also with the 
doclor, the veterinarian* the agricultural scicnlisl» the 'eachcr, the 
engineer, the minister of religion, the economist, the adralnlslralor, 
and ftll the rest. In each of these areas, a large measure of common 
practice prevails. There are differences of order, of empliasis, of mode 
of presentation t but by and large, there is no great difference as to 
the necessary elements of the basic intellectual equipment of a practi- 
tioner of any of these callings. 

It might be thought that in this respect university autonomy is safe. 
But that is not quite the end of the matter. For others besides the 
university arc interested in the content of the courses provided. In 
many countries, *recognitloji* as a qualified practitioner has to be 
obtained from some agency of the State, or from an organized profes- 
sional insfitutioiu A university may confer its own degree in Medicine, 
or in Law or in Engineering or in any one of a dozen fields. But it 
rests with an external body to decide to what extent, or under what 
further conditions, lhal degree will be accepted as a licence to practise. 
There is, therefore, a strong pressure on the university to bring its 
curricular requirements closely into line with the requirements of this 
external organization, so lhal its graduates may be admitted to their 
professional status with Ihc minimum of difflcully. It lias lo be acknow- 
ledged that diflferences of cpinion do sometimes arise, They arc indeed 
to be expected, especially at the outset of a new venture. 

These differences, moreover, are significant, since they spring from 
a difference in the approach and intenlion of the university on the one 
hand and of the professional organization on the other. The latter 
lends lo be concerned with the practical competence of its entrants, 
with their technical expertise, and know-how. The university is con- 
cerned with their fundamental scholarly and scientific knowledge, and 
Is indisposed lo spend precious university time in giving instruction 
in some subjects and techniques which have some Importance from a 
practical point of view, but which have little intellectual solidity, and 
offer little intellectual nourishment. The standpoint of both parlies, 
each from its own point of vicw^ is well founded: and as a rule> when 
they come to understand one another better, accommodation can be 
reached. The university credential is accepted for what It is— a 
guarantee of scholarly or scientific attainment. But the external aullio- 
rity may preface full professional 'recognition* by the requirement of a 
period of in-service training, designed to supplement the university 
course, and to ensure the necessary professional experience and com- 
petence. Both parlies stand to gain by the achievement of this mutual 
understanding. Bui any profession which desires to recruit university 
graduates lo its service must come in the end to acknowledge the righl 
of the universities to think first in terms of the intellectual quality of 
its courses, and its duty to provide for all its students as broad and 
full an educational expedience as is possible. 
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b) This discussion brings into view a question of deeper importance, 
a is here implied that while the great majority of students come to the 
universities with the intention of entering some specific profession and 
while their courses are designed with this in view, the university's 
concern with them is something other than a simple professional prepa- 
ralion. It has not much concern with expertise: it has a strong con- 
cern with adequate attainment in the academic disciplines relevant to 
the professions. Does its concern extend beyond that? Ought it to 
aim not just at ensuring that they have the necessary specialized know- 
ledge, but that in the course of acquiring that knowledge, they become 
in some sense well and widely educated men and women? There is a 
diiTerence: and the difference is momentous. 

Opinion, even university opinion, is not unanimous on this issue. 
In the United Stales, the Liberal Arts College is the expression of one 
view. The European habit is perhaps towards university specialization. 
It is held that although in earlier days general education was a neces- 
sary part of the univcrsily*s purpose, that it is no longer valid. School 
life is lengthening and provides a greater range of educational expe- 
rience. On the other hand, the knowledge needed for professional 
service is increasingly specialized: and its communication requires all 
the time and energy of which the university disposes. The university, 
therefore, shouhl be content to leave general education to the schools.' 
and to limit itself to instruction in a relatively narrow field of specia- 
lized knowledge. It is not germane to the practical purpose of this 
essay to argue this issue in detail. All that is relevant is to point out 
that it is there, and that the consideration of it goes to the very heart 
of university autonomy. For it is a quite fundamental issue of educa- 
tional policy which must alTcct all the university's curricular decisions 
But I am constrained to make four brief observations. 

First, the university's concern with general and liberal education 
is not simply a matter of history. It is powerfully operative today: 
and is indeed one of the marks which distinguishes the university from 
an institution for practical or technical training— ^a distinction which, 
in the general as well as its own interest, the university should be slow 
to abandon or obscure. It is nol a question of standards of attainment 
or of the title or standard of the olFered award. It is a question of 
broad public intention. Second, if that commission be nol accepted, 
there is the less reason for the university's claim to control the curricula 
for its 'professionar degrees. Third, acceptance consorts well with the 
conception that the university should serve the national need. For the 
nalion needs not only well-insJructed professionals; it needs, even 
more, enlightened citizens, men and women who have some under- 
standing of the problems of modern society, and can bring to bear on 
them a reasoned, objective judgment. And fourth, in face of the rapidly 
increasing specialization of all branches of science and scholarship, and 
of the demands for greater specialist knowledge, this commission Is 
very hard to fulfil. It is easy for the university to pay only lip-service 
to it, and to allow this broader liberal intention to be crowded out. 
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Fulfilment requires that in all liis specialist studies, the learner has to 
be helped to an awareness of the relation of these studies to one ano< 
ther, and to the whole geography of humane science and scholarship. 
That is dlfflcult to achieve, and is never fully achieved. But even the 
intention counts: and much experiment has shown that at least for 
the more gifted students, there arc margins and methods which can 
be used in this way, provided that a sufficiency of good teachers are 
in earnest about it. If that condition is not satisfied, there is little pros* 
peel that a University will be a place of real education. 

Perhaps, indeed, it should be noted that (as will be evident from the 
definitions quoted in paragraph 6) this broader purpose is related in 
some minds to an even wider question — whether it belongs to the busi- 
ness of the university to communicate to its undergraduates a point of 
view, a coherent philosophy of life and conduct. This again is not for 
detailed discussion here. In some countries (as, for example, universally 
In the communist states) it is deliberately taken as a matter of course* 
and prosecuted with the utmost vigour. And in many universities in 
the West, it is at least an aspiration. There arc few universities any- 
where which would not desire that in the course of their educational 
experience, their undergraduates should make their way to some settled 
and central convictions which arc a pre-requisitc of an effective adult 
life. Most universities and colleges indeed do build up over the years 
a cherished tradition and outlook of their own. The difference is that 
they do not seek to impose it. They sec it rather as a slow unconscious 
growth, the creation not of a set purpose but of the inlluence of an 
environing civilization and of the greater figures in their own history, 
the men of difTcrent professions and beliefs who have lived and learned 
in thenj, and have left their Imprint on them. It makes its effect not by 
express instruction or obligatory requirement, but by the custom and 
spirit of a society which distils its characteristic quality from the free 
expression of different Insights and points of view. What emerges is 
an unpredictable fact of history, built only by the processes of time. 

c) On this matter of educational programmes, there remains the final 
question of determining the standards to be set for the university's awards, 
it Is clear that in this matter, no university can do just as it pleases. 
Other bodies have an interest in the maintenance of reasonable and con- 
sistent standards— not least the university community as a whole, which 
would suffer in public repute by any debasement of the crcditAvorthiness 
of university awards. Similarly the State, and those professional insti- 
tutions which accord pro taiilo recognition to univeisity degrees arc 
^ bound to satisfy themselves that those awards mean w^hat they profess 
to mean, and that they arc not lightly accorded. But experience has 
shown that these assurances can be given without any kind of detailed 
supervision over or interference with the procedures by which the 
university customarily settles these decisions. In Britain, for example, 
certain statutory 'registering* bodies like the General Medical Council 
or the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons are empowered to 'inspect* 
university degree examinations at intervals of five years: and similar 
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procedures arc followed in other countries. I( any of these bodies were 
to report unfavourably on university methods or standards of exami- 
nation, the recognition of the university degree would be withdrawn. 
There is therefore a sanction. But that issue rarely or never arises. 
If a weakness is discovered, the report of the visiting inspectors is 
brought to the notice of the university and opportunity afforded for 
remedy. These reports so communicated arc as a rule helpful to the 
university in the management of this aspect of its business: and broadly 
speaJcing no difficulty is experienced in maintaining over the system as 
a whole acceptable and consistent standards. Variations, no doubt, 
occur, especially in countries like the United Stales which have many 
degree-granting colleges of very different resources. Examining is 
notoriously not a highly perfected art. But, as a rule, two or more 
examiners are engaged in the process of assessment, one of whom fre- 
quently is drawn from some other university. Hence, overall, there is a 
reasonable assurance of a fair result and of the maintenance over the 
whole university system of a generally well-understood standard. 

British experience on this matter is perhaps particularly worthy of 
study, since in that system one university — London— has long been 
authorized to examine and to confer degrees not only upon its own 
students but on candidates who have studied elsewhere. London has 
found that the most reliable results are attained by associating with the 
curricular and examination processes, wherever it is possible to do so, 
teachers in the institutions in which its 'externar candidates have work- 
ed. A striking example of that procedure is the 'special relationship' 
which existed between London and the new University Colleges in ex- 
Oritish Africa in the early stages of these institutions when their students 
were presented for London degrees. As is right and necessary, most 
of these new colleges have now taken over full charge of their own 
standards. But they have had some useful experience. There can be 
no question that this important responsibility for standards is best dis- 
charged when, under suitable conventions, it belongs nrlmarily to the 
teaching university. When all is said, it is that university which would 
suffer most from any failure in its duty. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that in all these curricular matter$ — 
the determination of its educational objectives, and therefore of the 
content of its courses and of the standards of its awards — autonomy 
requires that the initiatives and major decisions should belong to the 
university itself, acting always not as a closed inaccessible corporation, 
but with the knowledge of the requirements, experience and standards 
of other universities, and of those institutions and agencies, statutory 
and private, which have a proper concern with tlic quality of the profes- 
sional services which are staflfed by university graduates. 

14. The choice of research programmes. Questions of some com- 
plexity arise over this matter. Research in every field of knowledge, 
particularly in those fields of science, applied science and medicine 
which have a bearing on the immediate economic and social needs of 
the community, clearly calls for some oversight from or on behalf of 
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government As with higher leaching, some authoritative body should 
be in a position to sur\'ey Hie whoJe vstnge of a nation's research acti- 
vity, and to ensure that every area of enquiry necessary for ils safety 
and well-being is sufficiently explored. The universities are by no 
means the only research agencies. Probably the raalor part of applied 
research and development is carried out in government or industrial 
laboratories, or in research organizations created ad hoc* But the 
universities have a place of special significance, Their departments 
are responsible for the greater part of the fundamental scientific enquiry 
which is the mainspring of all technological progress: and a very 
large fraction of the workers engaged in other research establishments 
receive tlieir first research experience in the universities. They are, in 
cfTccl, Ihe power-houses of the whole elTorIt What they do, therefore, 
is of itic highest public importance and a matter of public concern. 

Ncverlheless it remains that in this raatier, as in their teaching, the 
besl rcsuUs are likely to follow no\ from^ direction but from a situation 
in which after consultation and discussion, the universities are free to 
take their own f^nal decisions on policy and programmes. There are 
two reasons. One Is that in this context the primary (though not the 
sole) interest of the universities Is in the enlargement of knowledge, 
in pursuing an enquiry as far as it can be taken without much regard 
to its practical implications. That is how fundamental scholarship and 
science move forward. And, as is abundantly shown by the history of 
invention and the experience of mankind, no one can say In advance 
what elements in this new knowledge will ultimately prove to be of 
practical importance, and what will not. There is, in fact, not very 
much quite useless knowledge^ and the larger the fund of organized and 
available knowledge, the more likely is the community to find the clues 
to the solution of its practical problems. The second reason Is that 
the sovereign condition of good and fruitful research is that the leaders 
should be men of real originality and insight. A great many people of 
good but not eminent quality are usefully employed In research. But 
their productivity depends mainly on the inspiration of the relatively 
few outstanding men. A high proportion — perhaps the greater part — 
of this not very abundant ability is to be found in the universities: and 
it is there because of the independence and freedom which the univer- 
sities are normally able to offer. That is the condition under which/ 
these men can do their best work. 

There is this further advantage — that the universities, better than 
anyone else, know the quality of Ihelr men» and therefore know whom 
to support with the facilities and resources which they need. The 
finance of research has at least two aspects. In most countries, il is 
seldom difficult to find money for investigations which may produce 
results likely to be capable of early economic exploitation. Industrial 
concerns, grant-dispensing departments of Government, Foundations 
and the like are ready, sometimes embarrassingly ready, to support such 
work. Some of these bodies are willing to support a man of proved 
ohlViiy, without strings or conditions of any kind. But most of such 
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exlcrnal support is, and under lax regulations often must be, directed 
to problems of particular inleresl to the supporting concerns, Funds 
for pure research are harder to come by. It is therefore all the more 
important that the university should have at its own disposal a sufficient 
quantum of free funds, to be expended on the men and on those open 
programmes of whose originality and frultfulness they are most strongly 
persuaded. 

The corollary is. although it is not easily accomplished, that within 
each university some central committee representative of the university 
as a whole should have knowledge and oversight of Its total research 
undertakings. Otherwise programmes and indeed the whole structure 
ol the university can get out of balance. Professors of repute are much 
in demand to act as 'consultants' to industrial Arms, either in a general 
way or in the solulion of specific problems. Money flows easily to them: 
their departments can become heavily involved in particular directions. 
Such contacts and even contracts are in every way valuable both to the 
departments and to industry or government, provided they are held 
within the limits of what can be undertaken without detriment to the 
general scientific activity of the department and of the university. But 
if that limit is overstepped, difficulties are bound to arise. In view of 
the many research institutions, private and governmental, with which 
the university has to deal, the conduct of its external relations in 
research is a complex and delicate business. And if there is no sympa- 
thetically exercized centra! oversight, the university may in time find 
itself cither too greatly dependent on external economic interests, and 
therefore under the risk that its programmes may be too strongly orient- 
ed towards their requirements or faced with residual staff and financial 
commitments which it cannot carry without some curtailment of or 
injustice to its general service. 

15. AUocadon of Resources. This whole issue is, in effect, a parti- 
cular case of the broader problem which has to be faced by those 
charged with the guidance of university policy. Every activity of the 
university — its undergraduate and post-graduate teaching, its research, 
the various forms of its extension work — involve the long-terra allocation 
not only of recurrent income, but of capital assets — space, equipment, 
library services, and student facilities of all kinds. The finding of these 
resources and their allocation in proper balance to the purposes most 
likely to maintain the health and vigour of the university and its use- 
fulness to the community, is the perpetual pre-occupation of governing 
bodies. No solution can be taken as fixed for all time. Scrutiny, revi- 
sion, re-adjustment are necessary as knowledge expands and new requi- 
rements come into view. But a continual process of chopping and 
changing, of stop and go, is equally out of place. Powerful departments, 
able to maintain a long-term programme, are of relatively slow growth: 
and an assured continuity of policy is a condition of that growth. The 
aim, therefore^ is always a carefully considered policy, founded on such 
foresight of new requirements as can be obtained. The universities are 
not withoii.t guidance in these matters, and are not unresponsive. But 
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if the work is to be wisely done, to the end of providing the environ- 
ment and the stimulus essential to creative service, it is surely best that 
final decisions should be a matter for the universities themselves. 
Mistakes will occur. But they will be the sooner identified by a process 
of internal audit; and the means of remedy will be to hand. Com- 
peting points cf view will there be heard: and the university's collec- 
tive, autonomous decision is more likely than anything else to yield the 
policy wliich will best serve the community's needs. 

16. Consideration of the mechanisms of the relation of Government 
and universities. 

a) The foregoing paragraphs have analyzed the decisions which have 
lo be taken in the ordinary course of university business. Two main 
conclusions seem to emerge. The universities exist to serve the society 
from which they draw their moral and material support. They are, 
therefore, properly subject to public scrutiny and criticism, and must 
be sensitive to the judgment of instructed and responsible opinion both 
as to what they aim to do, and as to the measure of their performance. On 
the other hand that judgment must be based on an understanding of 
the special kind of service which the university is intended to offer, 
in particular of the circumstance that while it should have regard to 
the actual and contemporary needs of its society, it is not restricted 
thereto. As well, perhaps even more, the university has to serve the 
long-term interest of the advancement of knowledge: and in thai con- 
text it has an obligation not only to its own society, but to the whole 
world-wide republic of scholarship and science. It would be a poor 
university, and would poorly scn e its time, if it were not strongly aware 
of its membership of this larger community, and deeply concerned to 
hold its place therein. And if that be rightly understood, it seems cer- 
tain that no university can do its work effectively unless it is entrusted 
with a substantial measure of autonomy. No doubt mistakes will be 
made, which will call for notice by other authorities. The university 
should never be insulated from public interest and judgment But given 
the condition, it should be left to make its own assessment of the relev- 
ance and weight of that external judgment, and, if need be, to find 
its own way to betterment. 

b) We may then, usefully, consider the mechanisms by which that 
external opinion, and particularly that of Government, can enter into 
the university's conduct of its affairs. The main points have already 
been indicated in paragraph 9. One universal and critical occasion 
arises when at stated Intervals — annually, biennially, quinquennlally, as 
the case may be — Government has to assess the financial support which 
it will provide for its university system, and to decide upon the method 
of allocation between its different universities, and even, under some 
arrangements, between the difTerenl purposes for which each university 
seeks its support. It is common form that this process begins with the 
preparation by each university of a budget setting out the expenditures 
which it must incur to sustain its existing range of services, and the 
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csllnialed cost of Ihc furllier services which il wishes to provides, if 
Ihe means can be found. For some of its required income, the univer- 
sity will look to other than governmental sources. Bui there will always 
remain a large and probably growing proportion of the total which can 
be found only from Government subventions. Hence, one focus of this 
matter of mechanism lies in the ditTerent ways by which Governments 
deal with tins budgeting issue. 

Whatever the method used, the determination of the final total expen- 
diture on the universities must be taken by the appropriate instrument 
of Government its If in the light of all the commitments of different 
kinds for which the Government is called upon to provide. It is for 
governments and for governments alone to take that decision. But that 
matter being fixed» the detailed handling of the subvention must take 
broadly one of two forms. Either it will be done directly by a depart- 
ment of Government usually acting under a Minister, most often the 
Minister of Education, or it will be done by some intermediate advisory 
body, standing between the Minister and the universities. The former 
is the usual pattern where the universities are legally and explicitly 
Slate universities: Ihe latter where the universities, whatever the 
measure of their financial dependence, are legally and explicitly private 
institutions. 

Both these metliods are known to work successfully: and both are 
known to have their occasional failures. Both require the gradual estab- 
lishment of the conventions and understandings appropriate to the 
procedure involved. What is essential to both is that the Minister who 
finally presents to the Legislature (or to the competent governmental 
authority) the recommendation as to the total financial support to be 
accorded should be fully aware of the substance and justification of the 
universities' proposals, so that both the Legislature and the universities 
may be satisfied that his findings are the outcome of informed and mature 
consideration. The Legislature must be assured that public funds are 
being prudently expended. The universities, which are seldom likely 
to be given all that they think they can profitably use, must be assured 
that their whole case has been understood and weighed. 

Nothing in this procedure invades the autonomy of the university. 
But there is one subsequent possibility which may be felt to do so. 
University budgets are constructed in great detail, and the final judgment 
as to what is to he granteil is taken after similarly detailed scrutiny 
of its proposals and of the expenditure involved in each. As has been 
noted, it will frequently happen that the grant falls short of what the 
university seeks: and more often than not, the shortfall is due not to 
disapproval of what the university would wish to do, but to the cir- 
cumstance that the national Treasury, in view of the totality of its com- 
mitments, cannot afford the whole desired subvention. In that .situation, 
where the university will have to re-assess its proposals and decide 
upon an order of priority— il will, in fact, usually have done something 
of the sort in preparing its estin\ates— the Government may take it upon 
itself to decide not simply the total of the grant to be allocated, but the 
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precise way in which iJie grant is io he expended. It iniiy, lljerefore. 
happen that the government order of priorities differs from that of ihc 
universities: and the university i^nds itself obliged to pursue a poh'cy 
other than that which it would itself have chosen. 

This second detailed decision follows the proverbiol logic thai he 
who pays the piper calls the tunc. And it may on occasion have the 
better iustlflcallon that the overall government view has taken account 
of considerations which had not been present to the university's thinks 
Ing. Nevertheless the situation could give rise to misunderstanding and 
difftculty. A simple 'diktat' from above, without consultation and expla- 
nation, would be at the least discouraging, and could well cause resent- 
ment. 

The remedy, therefore. Is lhat the university should b^ made aware 
of all that is in the mind of the governmental authority and afforded 
full opi>ortuni\y to explain the basis of its own order of priorities. 
If the university is persuaded lhat the government view has substantial 
iustiflcalion it will not be hard to find a way of giving elTect to it while 
still relaining the measure of freedom of movement within its total bud- 
get which the university may reasonably expect, 'Line by line* account- 
ing is always to be deprecated. It is onerous and, almost certainly, 
inefficient and uneconomical, 

c) This consideration suggests how important it is that the contact 
of Government and university should be more continuous than it would 
be 1/ the only occasions of meeting were over the Budget, Indeed it 
normally is more conltnuous. In the case of a State university where 
the Regents arc appointed by the Slate legislature, members or repre- 
sentatives of the f*egis!ature are involved in the university's budget* 
making process and in touch with all the considerations of policy which 
are expressed therein, They arc therefore well-placed to strengthen the 
liaison between the university and the operative Department of Govern- 
ment, and to interpret the one to the other. A direct link of that kind 
can be effective. For the private State-supported universities, other 
methods have to be found. And it is open to question whether in any 
form of State-university relationship, a better method can be found 
than the device of a standing intemicdtary Committee or Commission 
appointed by and advisory to Government such as has been evolved 
in Great Britain (the University Grants Committee) and has been widely 
adopted not only in the older Commonwealth States, but also in some 
new independent States in Africa and Asia.* The usual pattern Is a 
mixed Committee containing both lay members and some experienced 



♦ The most recent exAmpIe 1$ In Sigerlu, wber« • strong National UnlvmltlM 
Commission has be«n appointed by the Federal Prime Minister vfHh wide terms of 
refercnee which Include "advising the Federal Government on the iloanctal needs of 
QnWeriltjr education In Nigeria, assisting in ptannlnic the balanced and co-ordinated 
development of the unlversltiea. receiving annually a blocV grant from the Frderat 
Qovemmeni and allocftting (t to Xtt unlvenUles with such condltioivs attached us the 
Comoilfsloo mar think advisable^ and making such other recommendations to Che 
Federal Government or to universities relating to higher education as the CommMsJon 
mar consider to he in the national interest". The Prime Minister has aUo invited a 
distinguished British academic to act as Honorary Adviser to the Commission. 

*. 
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praclising academics, all these serving In a parl-lirae capacity, receiving 
iio more than a nominal remuneraUon, wllh as its Chairman, a full-time 
member (usually an ex-univcrsily teacher or adminislrator) who is a 
stipendiary civil servant, and who is supported by a small slafT of 
professional civil servants. Variations are, of course, possible, tliough 
the essentials seem to be a) that the Committee should be composed 
ot members of some eminence in academic and public affairs, who have 
the confldence of the responsible Minister and who command the respect 
of the universities, and b) a full-time Chairman and associaled slaflF, 
easily and informally accessible both to the universities and to the 
Minister, who are free to give their fuU attention to the study of the 
national needs both in education and in research which the universilies 
must mcetr to encourage and guide the initiatives of the universities 
so that these needs arc adequately and economically fulfilled, and in 
general to be in friendly touch with all the concerns of the whole uni- 
versity system. The Committee is, necessarily, an advisory Commillee, 
Its chief duty is to advise the responsible Minister on matters of major 
policy and finance, {as, for example, the creation of new universilies or 
the rale of expansion or contraction required in particular areas of 
university activity) and to advise and encourage the universities to shape 
their undertakings in accordance with these requirements. In actual 
practice, of course, in pursuance and within the Um\i$ of approved 
policy and finance, the Committee can make a good many executive 
decisions. But its power so to do is derived by delegation from the 
Minister: and payments made to the universities issue not from the 
Committee, but from the Minislry. In Britain, at least, it is a well- 
established convention that while Ihe Minister (or the Government) lakes 
the final decision as to the amount of the financial support to be voted 
to the university system as a whole — and on that matter his decision 
may differ from the advice tendered by the Committee— the Minister 
accepts without question the Committee's advice as to the share of the 
total grant to be allocated to each individual university. More than 
that, when the Committee intimates to a university the amount of the 
grant which it is to receive, Ihe Committee also gives a clear, if informal, 
indication of its views of the merits of the proposals which have been 
put forward. It may be assumed that the university wi{{ pay very 
careful attention to these views. But, except on a very few points, there 
is no requirement that these views should be accepted. The grant is a 
block grant, to be expended according to the university's final judgment 
of its own priorities. 

l*his, of course, is a complex and delicate structure which lays, parti- 
cularly upon the Chairman of the Committee, a very heavy burden ot 
work and of responsibility* His post is by far the most onerous in the 
whole scheme of British university administration. He must know the 
universities well and hold their confidence: and he must be in touch 
with the Minister and his principal officials, and with the whole panoply 
of governmenlal organizations, research and other, whose activities 
aflfect the activities of the universities. An unfortunate appointment 
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io laal office would make the arrangement almost unworkable, Hencc» 
while it falls unreservedly to the Minister to appoint the Chairman, the 
Minister usually talks informally with some senior university officers 
in order to obtain their views of the acceptability of the names which 
are under consideration. It may Mr]y be said that, thus far, over 
flfly years, some of them years of great stress and difficulty, this system 
In Britain has worked with remarkable success. It has achieved a 
great expansion and redeployment of the university system, not without 
pressure and persuasion, but in the end with the willing co-operation 
of the universities and with no impairment of their ultimate right to 
decide their own policies or, except briefly, of their relations with 
Government. 

17. This essay, founded in the main on a long experience of the 
British universities where the tradition of autonomy is strong, has 
become, perhaps inevitably, something of an apologia for that tradition, 
even of a plea for its maintenance in these newer slates which are still 
in the early stages of building their university systems. 1 hope, how- 
ever, that it makes full recognition of the principle that the duly of the 
universities is to serve the public interest, rightly conceived: thai 
their claim to a high degree of autonomy rests not on privilege, but on 
the teaching of experience: that only under that condition can they give 
the full measure of their service: and that they have no title to be 
exempt from public interest, judgment and criticism—on the contrary* 
that they use their freedom best when, under the stimulus of such ]udg« 
ment, they hold their policies under frequent review. It follows, there- 
fore, that Government, In deciding upon the measure of support to be 
accorded to the universities, has the duly to Inform itself of their objec- 
tives and of the measure of their achievement, and as well to disclose 
to them its view of the current needs in education and in research 
which in the national interest should be met; and that, to that end. 
it Js essential to establish agencies of easy, informal, continuous commu- 
nication and consultation, so that decisions need not be taken in an 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and crisis. 

The essence of the matter is that a good university is not simply an 
aggregate of separate functional agencies, but a society in which all its 
different elements are held together in and inspired by the experienced 
unity of a single dominant intellectual end, whose health therefore lies 
in the freest possible- interplay of all its personalities and disciplines. 
Not all university teachers can rise to the height of this commission. 
Yet most of them make some approach to it: and some can match its 
call. When that happens, the influence of a man of stature is never 
restricted to his own department* H spills over into the life of the 
whole community: and others besides his immediate students and 
colleagues bear his imprint. But neither the average nor the eminent 
can make their contribution unless they are free to follow their thinking 
wherever it may lead, and are sustained by a society which itself is 
nourished in freedom. 

The implication is that the university should be careful not only of 
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Us corporate autonomy, but of the acatlcinic freedom of its members. 
Such a clainj as this, however, is not !o be made without full acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation wh'wh it involves. It Is a claim that the 
university teacher is free» when he is te<l to tlo so, to set himself against 
received opinion. ]t he does so within the area of his own scientific or 
scholarly work, he may expect opposition and criticism, against which 
he must, with all the evidence he can bring to bear, try to establish 
his own view. In those areas, a good case will in lime make its way. 
But in most of those areas also, controversy, if such there be, is likely 
to be limited to the circle of the experts: and only rarely, as in the 
famous encounter between the Darwinian biologists and the theologians, 
does it excite much popular Interest or antipathy. Even so, the pro- 
ponent of a heterodox view takes, as it were, his professional life In 
his hands, If lie succee<ls, he is safe for at least some limited renown. 
If he fails, his reputation declines and his prospects of larger academic 
opportunity m'ay well he diminished. But no question either of public 
emotion or of university autonomy is likely to arise in this context. 
The issue is settled, rightly or wrongly, by the preponderant opinion 
in Academe itself. 

But there are some cnses of a dilTerent kind, where an academic may 
come to hold and to declare opinions on matters of wide public Interest 
and iu»portance, touching^ even adversely, the policy of the government 
from which his university draws its .support. His opinions may arise 
from his professional studies, if, for example, he is a social scientist, 
or they may arise from his point of view as a citizen on the affairs of 
his society. That situation is far from unknown in well-established 
and mature societies in the English-speaking world and elsewhere, and 
has there at times caused bitter controversy. It has been repeated 
recently in some of the new universities and colleges of Africa, In para- 
graph 11 g). I have already said something on this point, I do not 
know that there is any universally applicable rule. No one can doubt 
that public order is a fundamental Interest of all societies, and that if 
any citizen Is ied to recommend actions which contravene the require- 
ments of public order as defined, whether wisely or unwisely, in public- 
ly promulgated statutes, he must expect that Government will act to 
protect itself against him. And he has no real complaint if it does so. 
He has chosen, perhaps rightly — since this may be the only way by 
which he can witness to his convictions — to act against the government: 
and the sincerity and eftecliveness of his protest can be measured by 
his willingness to accept its consequences. The State, as well as the 
Church, has need of its martyrs. .\11 this may be tragic. The govern- 
ment may be acting imprudently in driving a sincere man into overt 
opposition. But so long as it acts within the authorization of its publish- 
ed laWp the academic is in the same position as any other dissenting 
citizen. The university may well testify to his sincerity and compet- 
ence, may even, at risk of incurring the same penalty, support the 
rightness of his action. But it cannot, as such, protect him, since what 
is at issue here is not the freedom of the university, but the freedom 
of the citizen, 
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The situation, however, is quite tliireront when the governraenl seeks 
to Impose upon the university the duty of exacting from its members 
a pledge of general orthodoxy either of scientific or of political opinion, 
and to proceed against those who in the Judgment of Ihe government 
offend against this canon. That is a clear ofTcnce against university 
autonomy: and the university, both in its own interest and in the 
broader interest of maintaining the conditions of free teaching and free 
learning, does well to resist. That is not to say that the university has no 
concern with what its members do and say. It has ground for com- 
plaint if in the course of his class leaching, a member goes out of his 
way to promulgate ideas which have nothing to do with the matter 
imder consideration. It may piiopcrly use its own methods and sanc- 
tions to deal with this situation. Even there, the case may be far from 
ctear, since part of the business of a good teacher is to be concerned 
with the relations of his own subject to other areas of intellectual 
enquiry, and he may properly seek to show the wider interest and 
relevance of his specialist conclusions. The last thing a university 
wants is stolid, text-book, unimaginative teaching. 

This, therefore, is proper matter for the university: and it is not 
likely to be indifferent to it. But it remains that the university teacher 
himself has his own obligation. He is, like others, a citizen: and, as 
has been noted, there may be limes when his citizen duty, as he sees it, 
may at any cost be paramount. But he is a citizen with a special res- 
ponsibility. He is, or ought to be, one of the intellectual leaders of the 
community, and therefore, more than others, charged with the duly of 
taking account of all the factors in the situation in which he acts. He 
must expect that his words and example will carry peculiar weight. 
He has in trust the stability of the university itself, and its varied 
contribution to the advancement of many branches of knowledge and 
to the educational and social welfare of its community* There h virtue 
in the willingness to recognize the facts of an existing situattor and the 
limits of the development of which it is immediately capable. In no 
historic civilization has freedom been an early growth. In all its mani* 
fcstations it needs the background of a measure of political stability and 
economic security. All these things are to be weighed; and a univer- 
sity teacher has no right lightly to involve his university in controversy. 
Yet it will happen that, even under the muM conscientious scutiny, 
dlfiferenl men will reach differont contliisions as to Ihe line of their 
duty and each must take his own course. It would be idle to ask that, 
especially on issues in which moral judgments are involved, scholars 
and scientists should be emotionaUy neutral. Emotional engagement is 
for them, as for others, a condition of effective action. But they can 
be asked always to have in mind that their primary service is fo give 
light rather than heat, so that however firm their statements, they should 
be temperate and fair. That is the scientific attitude. Where it is 
maintained, tension wiil be held to a minimum, and intractable situa- 
tions will seldom arise. And on all sides it has to be remembered that 
a deep sense on the part of all members of Iheir personal responsibility 
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for and towards ihe community is Uic sovereign condition of the auto- 
nomy of the university, as ulliniutely that same sense widely spread 
throughout the body politic is the condition of the freedom of the 
society which the university serves. 
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APPENDIX 



ON STUDENT PARTXCIPATtON IN UNlVtRSllY UOVKRNMfclKT 



This p^;^pcr has considered only the decisions which the Governing 
Bodies of the university have to take in the course of their administra- 
tion. There is, however, a claim to 'autonomy* or to a substantial mea« 
sure of autonomy, from another element in the university — the under- 
graduate body. It may be pertinent to add a short note on that matter. 

This is a claim not as against the State or any other external autho* 
rjly, but as against or within the university of which the claimants are 
junior or apprentice members. Within a limited area of interest, the 
claim is entirely proper, and is usually conceded, To manage their own 
societies, publications, athletics, Students* Unions, and the various ser- 
vices (book-exchanges, travel facilities and the like) which students are 
accustomed to provide for themselves is to them a valuable educational 
experience an(i part of their preparation for adult life. They make 
lots of mistakes. But they arc called to account by their contemporaries 
who suffer from their errors and that is part of the process. It is also 
entirely proper that there should exist an official student organization — 
a representative Council or the like — which is authorized to bring to 
the notice of the Governing Bodies its views upon any matter touching 
the general welfare and progress of the students, or the interests of 
individual students who may feel themselves aggrieved or injured by 
any action of the university. All this, I think, is common form. And 
in some countries ie.g, in Scandinavia) student organizations carry a 
large financial and adminisiralivc responsibility for the bousing and 
feeding of students. They conduct — so far as I have seen very success- 
fully — large business enterprises to that end. This latter more extended 
activity is more practicable where, as in Scandinavia, a substantial frac- 
tion of the student-body spend only part of tlTei*r time on their univer- 
sity courses and part on earning. There is therefore a reserve of 
experienced senior students or young graduates who can take charge 
of these enterprises and are paid for their ser\ice. This, I believe, is 
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what generally happens, Very few quite young studenfs are involved. 

DifflculUcs, however, arise when, as in some counlries, the claim of 
the student-body is that they should participate a) in the general govern* 
ment of the university, and particularly b) In determining the content 
of their courses of instruction and the standard of the examinations 
which they are required to pass, b) is quite certainly dangerous, except 
in the form which normally operates, /.e, in the broad right of a Repre- 
sentative Council to make to the Governing Bodies observations on any 
matter affecting student Interests. Students have none of the experience 
required to make a balanced judgment on academic issues of this kind; 
and If this claim were ever seriously conceded, its tendency would 
certainly be towards a lowering of standards. And, over a large area 
of university business a) Is equally impossible. Much of that business, 
like the appointment of staff or the allocation of available resources, 
calls both for experience and for a high degree of confidentiality — 
neither of which conditions can be met by undergraduates. Never- 
theless, it Is possible and desirable to associate representative students 
with the discussion of certain items of business in which they have a 
special concern — as» for example, the management of the health and 
welfare services provided by the university, and the planning of any 
buildings, like common-rooms, refeclorics, gymnasia and theatres, design- 
ed particularly for their use. On committees charged with the over- 
sight of such matters undergraduates can be serviceable and satisfactory 
members. It is useful also to hold regular conferences, two or three 
in each academic year, between representatives of the students and of 
the Governing Bodies, at which both parties can raise informally and 
freely any questions which they have in mind. Such meetings can 
be mutually enlightening, and the knowledge that they are being heldi 
and that the Governing Bodies are attentive to student experience and 
opinion tends to allay any smouldering discontent. A safety-valve is 
always a useful device. 

These procedures are in *ise at all the British universities — and I have 
no doubt elsewhere. And perhaps they furnish part of the explanation 
of the curious phenomenon that in the one group of the British univer- 
sities where the undergraduates have the right of representation on the 
principal Governing Body, they use it in a way which makes it, from 
the point of view of their own special interests, of almost no effect. 
In the four Scottish universities the undergraduates elect, every three 
years, an officer who Is not only a member of the University Court, but 
Us Chairman. They are perfectly free to elect one of themselves, or 
anybody else who has close acquaintance with their affairs. In prac- 
tice, they never do — usually preferring to elect some eminent personage 
in public life» resident, as a rule, in London, who knows nothing about 
their doings and wishes, and whose participation in university business 
is merely nominal. 

All this is comparatively simple. But it would be a mistake not to 
recognize that in various ways, there is some potential danger in the 
student situation. In most countries, the student population is growing 
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rapidly In numbers. It is easily excilcd and organized and is increasing- 
ly Practised in l!ie arl of making contact with Government, Students, 
everywhere, have come to look to Government to provide them with 
financial support, and io assure them of such other conditions of life 
at. \ work as they regard as satisfactory* In Britain certainly and pro- 
bably elsewhere, student organizations are active propagandists on behalf 
of their own interests; and since they are already a considerable and 
prospectively influential fraction of tlie electorate, politicians of all 
colours are apt to listen to what they have to say. They have found 
it easy to have their concerns ventilated in Parliament, and have unques- 
tionably had some efTecl on governmental policy in the matter of student 
support. 

They have therefore acquired the habit of appeal to the political 
authority and of quasi-political action. (Indeed in Britain, the same is 
true of younger members of university staffs who have energetically and 
successfully sought to mobilize Parliamentary opinion in favour of higher 
university stipends). Thus far, as regards their relations to their uni- 
versities, students in Britain have restricted their recourse to political 
authority to the subject of their own material conditions. But habit 
grows with use, and there is nothing in the situation to guarantee that 
this limit will always be observed. Any well organized group of stu* 
dents, displeased by some act of university policy, will have little diffi* 
culty in raising enough trouble in Parliament to cause Ministerial enquiry 
and even, conceivably. Government intervention. 

I see no way of avoiding this possibility. It is inherent in the uni^ 
versily situation. But it makes clear, if any reminder were needed, how 
desirable it is that every university should maintain open and easy 
communications between the representatives of the undergraduates and 
its Governing Bodies. 
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COMMKNTS 

BV JIKMUICHS OF THE ADMhMSTRATi VK IJOAHO. 
INTKHN'ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVK1\S1TH<:S 



Translaied from the French, 



BELGIUM 



Dr, J. Baugnikt 



Honorary President of the Associaiion 
Honorary Hector, University of Brussels 



TJic structure of higher education in Belgium comprises two types 
of university. State universities (Ghent and Li^ge) and free or private 
universities (Brussels and Louvain). 

Whereas the free universities enjoy the fullest autonomy, apart from 
certain restrictions which wiil be mentioned later, the State universities 
have long had none, and it was only the law of 28 April, 1953 which 
allowed them a few^ privileges, and still strictly limited ones. 

The administration of tlie State universities is shared between the 
Rector and the Academic Council in academic matters on the one hand, 
and the Administrative Council chaired by the Rector and the Vice- 
President of the Administrative Council on the other. 

The Academic Council discusses all questions concerning the univer- 
sity and higher education, and concerning any proposed establishment 
of faculties, institutes, schools or inter-faculty centres; it also makes 
proposals for the appointment of ccrtuin members of staff. 

The administration of the free universities is carried out by a sove- 
reign Administrative Council in accordance with the constitution they 
define for themselves. For the Catholic University of Louvain, this 
Administrative Council is composed of the bishops of Belgium, assisted 
by a General Council comprising, apart from the Rector Magniflcus, 
the Rector, the Pro-Rectors and Vice-Rectors, members of the academic 
stuff, and some outside individuals. 

For the Free University of Brussels, tJiis Administrative Council 
comprises, apart from the Rector, two former Rectors, the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the faculties, and permanent members chosen 
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In equal numbers from Ihc academic staff and from outside individuals, 
either from the business world, or holding important responsibilities in 
political life. 

The President of tlie Council is chosen by the Council itself from 
among its members; sometimes he belongs to the academic slafT^ but 
has often been chosen from among the pcrmaucnl members of the 
Council who do not form part of the academic slafT. The Rector is 
elected by the General Assembly of ordinary professors from among 
their number. 

Side by side with the Administrulive Council is an Academic Council 
cJjaircd by the Hector, and comprising former Rectors^ the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the faculties. 

The Academic Council deals with qufslions concerning higher' edu- 
cation, and suggests improvements which it feels should be made in the 
curricula or in the academic organization of study, lis decisions arc 
submitted for the approva] of the Administrative Council, which must 
ratify Ihc -i. 

1. Choice and Method of Appointment of (he Professiomi Staff of the 
University: teachers, research workers and adnunisirators. 

While the free universities have every right to «hoose their own 
academic slafT, research workers and administrators, this is by no means 
the case for the State universities. 

The Administrative Council of these latter have in fact only the right 
to advise, following discussion by the faculties, on the nomination of 
charges de cours, professcitrs cxtraordinatres and prof ess ears ordinal res. 

The Council submits proposals for the selection of agriges, t6pcii- 
tears, and professional academic staff, particularly chefs de travaax 
and conscrvaieurs, in agreement with the faculties, schools, institutes 
or inter-faculty centres concerned. 

It also malies proposals for the selection of Ihc head librarian, in 
agreement with the Academic Council and of other librarians. 

The power of appointment of these members of stalf lies with the 
King (through the Ministry of Education); the Administrative Council 
has the power of appointment only of the other members of the academic 
staff {assistants^ dleves-assistants ct internes de cliniQuc^ and of the 
administrative staff below the rank of chef de bureau, together with 
special leclinical and auxiliary staff). 

It should, however, be emphasized that the King usually accepts the 
advice and suggestions of the Administrative Council, 

2. Seicction of Students at Various Levels. 

Admission to the universities is controlled by law for entrance to 
the various faculties; it is necessary to hold the secondary school certi- 
ficate delivered by the head of secondary institutions, and examined 
by a jury constituted by royal decree, which verifies that the legally- 
required conditions have been fulfilled. If the candidate does not hold 
a cerlincale accepted by the jury, he inust show that he has taken a 
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preparatory (est, before a Sitiic jury, the conditions of which are deter- 
inincd by law. Admission lo the faculties of appUed sciences is always 
subject to a preparatory test before a jury constituted by the faculty 
in which the candidale will work. 

These conditions arc obligatory for ali students who hope lo obtain 
a "Legal" degree, thai is to say an academic qualification which will 
enable the holder to practise one of the professions controlled by law 
(teaching, the Bar, the magistrature, the notarial profession, medicine, 
pharmacy, public aduiinislratlon). 

Side by side w-ilh the "legal" qunliflcalions, the universities can award 
"academic" ones which from the point of view of linowlcdge are of 
equal standing with the "legal" degrees, but which do not entitle their 
holders lo practise the professions open lo the iiolders of "legal" ones. 

The universities can also award "academic" degrees in all fields. 

For students who wish lo obtain an ''academic" degree^ Ihc univer- 
sities determine Iheir own admission procedures. The requirements 
for the State universities are determined by royal decree; for the free 
universities, by their sovereign organs, 

A bill, drawn up the Conseil national de la polUiqne scientifiQue, 
1ms been tabled by tlie Ministry of Education in an endeavour to bring 
to an end this peculiarly Belgian distinction between "legal" and 
"academic" degrees — a distinction which no longer appears justified. 

Once the student is admitted lo a universlly. selection is made year 
by year by examining juries composed in both Slate and free univer- 
sities of Ihe professors and lecturers who have taught the subjects being 
examined. 

3, Strucfure of the Curr{cu(a Offered to tfxe Shidenh and Definition 
of Uie Standards and Levels required for ihe Granting of Degrees 
and Diplomas, 

III both Slate and free universities, Ihe programme of work leading 
to "legal" degrees {see above, para 2) is established by the laws con* 
cerning the award of academic degrees and the university examination 
programmes. 

i'^or ''academic" degrees, the programme for the Stale universities Is 
determined by the King (through the Ministry of Education) following 
advice from the universities. For Ihe free universities (heir own organs 
can dctcrniine freely the conditions for the granting of the "academic" 
degrees they eslablislu the curricula for which they themselves deler- 
mine. 

The proposed law mentioned above in para 2 is designed to put an 
end lo this groundless differentiation between "legal" and "academic'* 
degrees. 

4. Choice of liesearch Programmes. 

In bolh the Slate and the free universilies, the choice of research 
programmes is freely made by the professors within Ihe limits of their 
budgetary allocations. 
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Since university budgets are inadequate for the establishment ol 
research programmes requiring expenditure in excess of that nornially 
provided for in the budget (the proportion of university expenditure 
devoted to research is apparently about one third of the budget), outside 
help has to be sought. A large proportiou of this help is provided 
by the Slate, in the form of grants made to the bodies which are required 
to distribute funds for the programmes presented by the research wor- 
kers. {Ponds National de la Recherche Scientifique (RN.R.S.); Fonds 
National de la Recherche Fondamcntale CoUective (F.N.B.F.C.) ; /nsiitul 
pour Vencouragemeni de la Recherche Scientifique dans Vlndastrie et 
VAgricuHare (I.R.S.I.A.) ; Fonds de ia Recherche scientifique medicate, 
etc.). 

The Intervention of these bodies, which do not determine the choice 
of the research for which help is requested, is increasingly being co-ordi- 
nated through the Canseil national de la politique scientifique, which is 
charged by the Government with the definition of research programmes. 

Research workers also find help for themselves, either on their own 
initiative or on that of their university, from private bodies (industrial 
or individual donors), though this procedure occasionally leads to some 
direction of the choice of study. 

5. Determination of the Arrangements necessary for Teaching or 
Research and the Allocation of Resources, 

In the Stale universities, these questions arc dealt with in a budget 
prepared by the Ministry of Education, at the suggestion of the univer- 
sities, and included in the Stale budget submitted for the approval of 
the legislative chambers. 

In the free universities, the Administrative Council holds the entire 
responsibility for the preparation of (he draft budget and therefore for 
the determination of the arrangements necessary for teaching and 
research, and the allocation of resources. 

Although the free universities receive from the State a considerable 
proportion of the resources necessary for the establishment of their 
budget, the Government exercizes no control over the use of the grants. 
The universities are required simply to submit their budgets and their 
accounts each year to the Government. The Government does not attempt 
to Influence these, and has confidence In tlu free universities. The law 
fixes the subventions of the free universilies at a proportion of the 
annual allocation made in the Staters budget for its own universities. 

The free universities are required no! to allow their teaching, aca- 
demic or administrative staff salaries and allowances in excess of those 
of the staff of the State universities. 

This is the only restriction which this law imposes on the autonomy 
of the free universities. 

The State universities have for many years claimed the right to an 
equally far-reaching autonomy. The law of 28 April, 1953 was but a 
small step in this direclion. 
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6. Sludenl Pattictpadon in University Government, 

It seems to mc that excessive student participation in the government 
of universities may icopardlzc university autonomy. I do not consider 
It wise, in particular, that students should share responsibility for the 
determination of curricula, the appointment of teachers or the financial 
management of their institutions. 

Whereas it is perfectly legitimate that students should be concerned 
with the administration of a number of services specifically established 
for their benefit such as hostels, restaurants, welfare and preventive 
medical services, sporting activities, etc... it does not seem to me well- 
advised to go further. Students can constitute a pressure group as 
dangerous to the university as any oiher 
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Translated from the Frenclh 



DENMARK 

Dr. A. Rmn'krndrrg^ 
Former Hector, University of Aarhus 



r The Present Situation 

1, Finance. 

Despite certain differenees, ruoslly In matters of form in the statutes 
by which Ihey are governed, the two Danish universities, as well as 
the other institutions of higher Cilucation of university standing (Poll- 
technical, Pharmaceutical, Veterinary Schools, ctc.),*» are directly 
dependent on the slate for almost the NVhole of their income. 

There are no tuition fees; and therefore no revenue arises in this 
way. 

Some endowments sliU exist and there arc occasionally new dona- 
tions, the last manifestations of privafc benefactions apparently disap- 
pearing. Income from these endowments remains outside the annual 
credits allocated by the state, Lut their role is now a .jinlmum one. 
Where they do exist, tliey can, of course, introduce a little admlnistra* 
tive flexibility which is lacking within a budget where the use of allo- 
cations is strictly divided into different chapters and articles and where' 
transfer from one to another is not permitted. 

Except for the financing of some of the research carried out In uni- 
versity institutes, the essential elements of financial administration are 
based on the subventions directly provided by the state. 

Each university retains the initiative in establishing its budget. 
Budgetary estimates are then presented by the university to the Ministry 



* Dr. BUnkenberrf served as a full metribfr oT t)ie Board during th« period in 
whkh Dr. Merlkoikl wa> In office at KoreUn Minister of Kinland. 

♦ • In what follows '^universities*', refers to all Institutions of university status. 
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of Education. They are acconipanieii hy an order of priority for the 
increased credits requested. An oral discussion of Ihcm then takes place 
during which the university may cxj>]ain in detail its preferences with 
regard to reduclions when these arc enforced; and these preferences 
are mostly taken into account. Final decisions, however, remain with 
the two Ministries of Kdncation and Finance and above these with the 
Government and Parliament. 

Financial control of Hie universities by tJje stale is therefore at the 
basis of the entire system, but in general it takes the form of a conti- 
nulng collaboration where normally the interests of the two parties tend 
to mingle with each other and to be subordinate to the needs of the 
collectivity, Ii is clear, however, thai ditTerences can exist in the 
estimation of these needs and that these can be differently seen by 
those who have a poHtical responsibility before the country and those 
who represent a long university tradition, 

2. Appolnlateat of Teaching and Other Staff. 

University teachers arc elected by the relevant faculties on the pro* 
posal of expert committees chosen by these same (acuities. Appoint* 
menl is made by the Government, but no instance exists where the 
opinion of the faculty has not been respected. On this essential ques- 
tion, university autonomy may be considered as fully guaranteed. 

The appointment of junior staff is left entirely to the universities. 

With regard lo administrative functions, rectors and deans, as well 
as members of university councils (called "consistories" in the Univer- 
sities of Copenhagen and Aarhus) are elected by their peers with no 
posslbHity of minlslerlaMnter\'^ention. 

At the University of Copenhagen, financial administration is placed 
under the authority of a **queslor ' appointed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. This is the only case in our university system where a special 
official exclusively concerned with the financial administration of the 
university depends directly on the Ministry. lie normally exercizes his 
financial control, however, in accordance with decisions of the **consis- 
lory" or rector. Above all. no interference in university work may be 
exercized by him on hh own initiative, nor arise from orders given him 
by the Ministry. 

3. SeUcllon of Students. 

In l>cnnwk, access to higher education is in principle open lo 
everyone holding his baccalaureat certiflcale» A "numerus clausus*' may, 
however, intervene in particular situations, but only for imperative 
reasons (lack of space, etc.). Apart from urgency measures, it may be 
said that in general no university autonomy exists in admitting students; 
on the contrary student autonomy exists with regard to the entry into 
university studies, The universities therefore are obliged to organize 
their leaching in relation to the standards of those who gualify at the 
end of Iheir secondary studies. 
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4. Currlcular Programmes and Exasninadoni^ 

For those parts of university teaching which are designed to prepare 
students for public service or entry into the liberal professions, it is 
natural that constant cotlaboration should cxint between universities and 
public authorities. 

The curricula? programmes, as well as the level of intermediate 
examinations and final examinations, are fixed by law and ministerial 
decrees. The universities play an important part in fixing these regu- 
lations, a rdle which Is a preponderant one willi regard to details, a 
little less so sometimes in the general determination of the duration of 
various studies. 

The establishing of new branches of study almost always arises 
through university initiative. Following a first discussion within the 
faculty concerned, the new creation in question, in the form of a reques'. 
for finance, is conveyed to the Ministry which must give its approval. 
It is evident that in this question of the creation of nCiV branches of 
teaching, as well as in that of creation of new chairs within already 
existing programmes, the intervention of the authorities In the estab* 
lishiflg of curricular programmes is necessarily fell, and sometimes very 
strongly. With this admitted, howeveri it must be emphasized that the 
intervention of Ihe public authorities normally consists of a brake on 
expenditure, the State thus keeping a purely financial rdle as a fund 
provider. 

5. Research. 

University activity in the field of research, pure or applied, is entire- 
ly a university responsibility, both in Ihe choice of programmes and 
their execution and, within them, o! each of their members responsible 
for a section or of the heads of research insHtutes, their freedom being 
limited only by the credits available to them. 

If available credits arc increased for a particular field of research 
(for example studies in oarcinology, studies on the ionosphere) through 
subvenllons provided eilber by a private foundation or by industry, 
the universities and their research institutes may accept conditions 
placed on the utilization of these extra-budgetary subventions, on con- 
dition that their freedom remains complete In the dissemination of their 
results — as is necessary for the progress of knowledge, itself the true 
purpose of university research. 

On this point, university autonomy is complete and beyond discus- 
sion» within the limits established for credits and stafT. 



IL Remarks on some Essentul Problems of the Present Situation 

One of the principal aspects of the situation in Denmark with regard 
to the problem of university autonomy emerges with a certain clarity 
in the brief history of the youngest of our two present complete uni- 
versities, the University of Aarhus, 
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It was foutuled in 1928, after mure tliaa soventy-Avc years of discu?- 
slon of the need for a second university. At first conceived as a free 
university with its own character, of open access, and devoted above 
all lo general studies aot necessarily leading to spcciQc careers^ It took 
a precise form only in the discussions at the beginning of this century, 
ul the moment when the increase in the number of students was causing 
a considerable over crowding in certain faculties of the ancient Univer- 
sity of Copenliagen, The need for a new univer^^ity was then keenly 
felt in a group of university people in Copcnhagci UseH rather a small 
one at the beginning; the cfTorts of this group were based from the start 
on an idea widespread throughout the country that the concentration 
of our Jiigher education was excessive^ and that all the fnsUtutions 
connected with it were in a single city of the country — the capital. 

A commission was appointed by the Government to study the prob- 
lems of creating a new university in the provinces. This commission 
agreed to recommend the creation of a stale university at Aarhus. 

For more than ten years nothing further was done. It needed local 
initiative, the united forces of the middle classes and the municipality 
of Aarhus lo produce the embryo of a university in 1928, an institution 
autonomous by its statutes and basing itself financially on private dona- 
lions and above all on municipal credits, with no financial participation 
from the Stale, Following rapid developments which have led lo a com- 
plex of five faculties, wilh more than 4,000 students, the University of 
Aarhus still remains autonomous by statute; but today 99% of its incQpjp 
is provided by the State, and in reality tlie second university, with 
merely formal modifications, functions exactly like the ancient state 
University of Copenhagen. 

Preparations are actively being made today for the creation of a 
third university, and later on of a fourth and fifth one. No opposition 
is raised to the idea that these should be state universities, and it must 
be foreseen that the autonomous University of Aarhus will itself soon 
be transformed into a state university. Ten years ago, the Professors' 
Council of the University of Aarhus had a clear majority in favour of 
an autonomous constitution. This majority has fallen as the active inte- 
rest of the middle classes and that of the municipalily have diminished. 
The difTerrnt councils and administrative posts which bear witness lo 
its local origin have today lost almost entirely any real content, and 
everyone feels that the phase of formal autonomy is definitely over. 

Those who took an active part in the administralioa of the University 
of Aarhus in this first phase, and who were able to follow closely the 
evolution leading from early autonomy towards definite governmental 
status, have been able to observe that real autonomy is just as well 
guaranteed — and sometimes belter — when the university depends on the 
State, as when local authorities or personalities are involved who may 
be tempted to interfere more directly in the conduct of its affairs than 
our liberal Government usually does. 

If I have written at length about this evolution of a young university, 
it is because in my opinion the proof is already demonstrated in our 
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country lhal Uicrc is lUtle to oxpfcl in our present society from the 
j);irlicipulion of "luynien" (in the I'lngUsh sense of this word) or of 
nninicipalilies. The proof is equvilly cle;ir that Slate control of the uni- 
versities itocs not exprciis itself ns ;i diiiunulion of university autonon^y; 
on all essential points tliis autonomy may exist within an adminislra- 
lion NvhieJi is financially controlled by Die State. 

Clearly this general agreement about the present need for the State 
admiaistrnlion of universities in no way excludes certain difficulties 
and even certain dangers for autonomy which arise from this system. 
The renuirks which follow will try to make clear that on certain points 
there is an undesirable risk of interference. 

It emerges from what I said at the beginning of this essay on the 
present situation that a part of this complex of conditions, included 
according to Sir Hector Itelherington in the term autonomy^ finds itself 
completely outside discussion in the present Danish university situation. 

This is true above all for the central feature of the system: the 
appointment of professors. In our procedure, fixed by strict rules 
strictly observed, two decisive factors come into play; first of all the 
opinion of the expert conmiiltee and* secondly, in a full meeting of the 
faculty concerned, the majority decision of the members of the faculty.* 

The ConMuitlee of tlxperls is norm ally composed of three to five 
members; professors from other universities, including some from other 
Scandinavian countries, help to ensure the academic level of the discus- 
sions and the proposals of the committee, in those cases where the 
faculty concerned does not itself have a sufficient number of specialists 
in the discipline in question. Tliese extra university members count 
as part of the faculty in question during the discussion which precede*; 
Iho decision and in tiie vote which ends i(. Heforc the meeting of the 
faculty, candidates for the vacant chair are informed of the overall opi- 
nion of the connnittee, and have the right to put their own obser^'ations 
before the faculty before t'lc formal discussion takes place. The faculty 
vote which is taken immediately after this discussion is final, and the 
Government is involved only for the formalities of the appointment. 

.Vnothcr s<M'lor in which the situation concerning autonomy is satis- 
factory is that concerned wilh the independence of research carried 
out in the universities, and in the research institutes attached to thenl. 
No outside interference arises in the direction of this research. The 
independence of llie university and of the professors Individually is 
admitted by everybody. 

.>tention must he made, however, of two restrictions on the free func- 
tioning of this activity. The first concerns the scale of financial 
resources placed at the universities' disposal by the State, which here 



• BxcctfUon&Wy Ihe fAciiUy may dlspcaje with the Committee of Experts procedure 
in order to Proceed linmcdiatcly to the election of a particularly weU lualifled jcholar 
to u vacant chair. 

On the contrary, in certain cases whrrc the choice I)elwcfn candidates is difficult. 
the «rst norni&Uy constitnled Cotimilttee of Experts may be transformed Into a larice 
commiUec which, if need be, can order a compclition anjoim all candidates or a 
ilxed number of thenj. 




oxcrchcs its normal function as a controller of expenditure* It ts not 
surprising lliiU tlir institutes often feel circumscribed in their normaJ 
budgets, Harpily the existence in Denmark of important scienliflc 
foundations in many cases usefully liglilens the effect of momentary 
or prolonged governmenlal deficiencies. The distribution of subvene 
tions from these foundations is carried out by highly-qualified scientists 
and scholars; they play a role of the highest importance in our academic 
life. 

The second restriction cn the progress of research carried out in 
the universities is due not to direct interference but to a rivalily between 
the disinterested research done in universities and the more utilitarian 
type carried out by industrial organizations, which normally are ralher 
reluctant to make the results of the scientific work carried out in their 
hiburatories public. These powerful economic firms can offer more 
important financial advantages to scientists than universities in order 
to obtain their services, in this way reducing the free and unrestricted 
work of these same scientists. It seems to me, however^ that the danger 
represented by the double occupations is fairly limited In the present 
situation. 

There is greater danger in the very real rivality which exists between 
the two sectors of research in recruiting the elite of young scientists 
who have to choose a career. At a moment at which there is a shortage 
of young graduates because of the explosive development of the number 
and importance of all kinds of scientific laboratories, the competition 
between the university sector, where salaries are restricted, and that 
of the industrial and commercial wnrhl, wJiere salaries arc arranged 
by negotiation, constitutes u grave danger for the functioning of the 
university sector. 

Even in the Humanities, there is a rivality at present, less with the 
privii'e sector than with that of the Stale itself as the organizer of 
secondary education, u qualified young person being able to obtain a 
far more advantageous financial status there than that of a young assis* 
tant or lecturer in a university. 

In the first pari of this paper I underlined the special situation 
created for our universities by their obligation to admit all the students 
who have the "baccalaureat". 

Here we arc at the otiier end of the ladder, university autonomy being ^ 
almost totally non-cxistenl in this sector. 

It is true that the universities have always been able to express their 
point of view when changes arc made in the organization of secondary 
.studies, but their opinions carry little weight and do not greatly 
influence governmental decisions. The lime has gone when the **bacca* 
laureat" was chiefly considered as a preparation for university study. 
It is considered now as the terminating examination of general studies, 
wliich are broadly orientated towards many different careers. 

There is a danger at present of a lowering of the standards of study, 
following successive changes in the "baccalaureat'*, and many university 
people are alarme<l about this to such a degree that the idea has fre- 
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quenlly been pul forsvard that the univcrsUics should lake the inlUalivc 
of creating a compulsory entrance examination for university studies; 
this examination would give the universities a real autonomy with 
regard to admission. 

Such a project could not be carried out without a major political 
debate and a great upheaval in public opinion. Tlie chances of achiev- 
ing it are perhaps not very good. It must also be admitted, I beHevCi that 
the number of examinations to be undergone is already sufficiently large, 
and that the main efVorl towards improvement should not be in the direc- 
tion of creating new barriers against the afflux of students but, on the con- 
trary, towards the possibility of widening such access by facilitating the 
transfer from secondary education to higher education, on the under- 
standing that the university will be able to eliminate the inadequately- 
qualified surplus by eliminating tests, taking place at a later stage and 
more precise than those which could be held at the time of admission. 

These moderate views seem to be predominant In the Danish univer- 
sity world at present. The latest reform of primary and secondary 
education is only just beginning to bring results. In any case It would 
thus be premature to form an opinion at the present time, whatever 
apprehensions may be fell with regard to a reform concerned with some- 
thing quite dilferenl frnm the difficult problems of transfer from secon- 
dary education to uiiiversily studies. 

I must add a word about the intermediate area between that where 
autonomy is satisfactorily realized, and the one I have Just mentioned 
where it does not exist. 

The problems which exist between these two extremes and which today 
arc of the utmost topicality are those concerned first, with the method 
of financing university budgets, then those of the duration of studies, 
itself a function of established curricular programmes and, finally, a 
general planning of higher studies and a closer co-ordination between 
the different universities and other institutions of the same level, includ- 
ing the different research institutes whose number is increasing. 

With regard to financial problems, it would be desirable to introduce 
a greater fiexibilily in the use of the sums placed annually at the dis- 
posal of the universities. 

An important jmprovemenl could be made in our university admi- 
nistration by tlie adoption of the English system of quinquennial grants. 
Such an innovation would be in direct conflict with our present parlia- 
mentary practice; it should be noted, however, that a highly qualified 
voice has recently been heard in our parliamentary circles recommend- 
ing this procedure. If such a reform cannot be achieved rapidly, atten- 
tion should at least be given to the elaboration of a new, less revolu- 
tionary, practice by which responsible administrators should be allowed 
to carry over into a later year budgetary credits which have not been 
used during the year for which they were granted, a simple method 
of flnanciul administration which unfortunately is lacking in our present 
practice. 

To obtain greater administrative ficxihility it would also be necessary 
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to increase considerably the small sums which hilherlo have been 
placed at the disposal of universities \vithoiil precise ear-marking. 

With regard to curricuiar programmes and the duration of studies, 
there Is wide anxiety at present, especiaily in industrial circles, but 
also elsewhere and tending to appear in political circles too, because 
of the inadequate numbers of those who come out of the universities 
and other institutions of higher education with fully completed training. 
Because of this, the government has asked the universities to consider 
a revision of curricuiar programtnes so that the normal duration of 
studies might be shortened. 

Certain professional organizations are beginning io be actively inte- 
rested in these queslions» and are at present ask'ng to be consulted about 
curricuiar changes in the faculties preparing for the careers with which 
they are concerned.* 

One part of public opinion is suggesling, for various branches of 
study, a diiferentlation between certain curricuiar programmes allowing 
for two different levels of final qualifleation, the higher one corres- 
ponding to the present level, and the lower one to a more practical 
training leading more rapidly to a diploma and entry into practical 
life, A dirferenliation of this kind already exists in technological 
studies. 

The universities would be extremely anxious if there were a wider 
tievelopment of these tendencies, since it seems to them to threaten 
the very essence of university teaching, whicli above all should be theore- 
tical and critical. 

It is to be feare<l that the participation of professional organizations 
in the C5labltshirtent of curricuiar programmes would emphasize utiU- 
larian and sectional considerations too much in future discussions about 
these programmes. 

Continual rc-adaptation in a rapidly evolving university situation 
is a clear necessity today. This evolution constantly requires the 
enlargement of present institutions or the creation of new ones, and 
therefore involves a whole scries of problems, among which are those 
of good geographical distribution of universities and a regularization 
of the relalionslups between similar institutions. 

The general planning of higher studies which arises in this situation 
almost necessarily involves the creation of a new organ, at a higher level 
than that of particular institutions about which I have so far spoken. 

It goes without saying that such an organ could hardly function 
without diminishing in one way or another the autonomy of (hose parti- 
cular institutions which the co-ordinating organ would have to incor- 
porate in a general plan. 

The Government is <lirectly inleiestcd in a better organization of 



♦ Much In tlifi same wny as \he professional orKaril/ftiions, ilift siudrni or^nnl/ations, 
y\U\th in each university elect a student council In which the different hrnnches of 
study ar© represented, are interested In these questions. These councils have consul- 
taliv€ statu« with regard to questions touching p«rtkularly on itudent ProMems. 
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planning. To whoever casts even a cursory glance at Ihe funds provided 
by llie Slate for the ujiivcrsities. and the continual and more and more 
rapid Increase in those funds» it is clear thai the Government must scru* 
pulously examine the administration of the means put at the disposal 
ot the universities, and that it must be particularly anxious about the 
rislv of duplicating expenditures. 

It is therefore not surprising that a committee of university admi- 
nistrators is at present sitting^ in order to form an opinion about the 
problems involved in new planiflcation. 

To tlie extent that the State rightly wishes to continue a good and 
old tradition, and to avoid as much as possible any direct interference 
in Ihe decisions which determine the work of university institutions* it 
is natural that one of the two following solutions should be considered: 

1. The creation of a high post whose holder would be independent 
botli of the tiovernment and of the universities, appointed by the 
rioveni/runt on the proposal of the institutions concerned and guaranteed 
a long period of office— that is to say a "Chancellor" of (he universities,* 
attvising both the universities and the Government, and at the same time 
a critic and planner and, above all, a mediator between conflicting 
interests. 

Such a high post would be a difficult one» and the choice of a Chan- 
ccllor is full of risks, since he will determine what happens for long 
periods. 

This is doubtless why a second possibility is envisaged, namely: 

2. The creation of a "council of universities and scientific research" 
wliicli would have functions similar to^ those sketched for a possible 
Chancellor, but which would have the advantage of representing all 
the institutions and authorities directly concerned in uninterrupted 
consultation, not only on details but also on the essential problems of 
nil university activities. 

The following problems come to mind by way of example: 

Concentration or decentrnlization (creation of new universities and 
faculties, or the development ot those already existing) ; 

The balance to be maintained between the major branches of know- 
ledge (human sciences — natural sciences); 

The balance to be maintained between respect for the autonomy of 
Ihe various universities and the sacrifices demanded by respect for the 
common good. 

I personally beHeve that the creation of such a "council of univer- 
sities and research", which has well-known parallels in other countries, 
would clarify many problems and smooth out many difficulties. 

By making this new council a strictly consultative body, every sus- 
picion of control could be avoided, since the minority opinions and 
even those of individual members of the council should always accom- 
pany majority opinions, at the moment when the council, at the request 
of the Government, would be asked to express its views. 



* SwedeD atrecdy has a poit of (he kind iketched here. 
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Such a limitation of the powers of tlie new council would create 
from the beginning an atmosphere of conRdence in this novelty intro- 
duced into our university life. It cannot he denied that university 
circles remain very cautious in tlicir attitude to tliese projects* The 
reason for this certainly lies in their wish to safeguard university auto- 
nomy as it has long existed; for initiative and responsibih'ty for uni- 
versity and scieatifle planning has hitherto — at least in essential matters 
— remained in the hands of the professors' councils of each institution 
^nd their elected representatives. 

TJiose who have long experience of the inner life of universities 
know how important it is to maintain as far as possible a unity of spirit 
and action In each university, and its own particularities within the 
general framework of the institutions of higher education of the country. 
A most valunble fervour results from this, for a truly universal outlook 
is oflen jnorc at ease in a local framework than in a national frame- 
work — a paradoxical truth which must never be lost from sight in the 
problems with which we are concerned. 

The university situation set out in the preceding pages corresponds 
to the present tendencies occurring very generally throughout the coun- 
try, whicli, while retaining a liberal economic system, is seeing a gradual 
evolution of diiTerent sectors of the national life (including that of edu* 
cation in general) towards administrative forms coloured by modified 
Socialism, where the central administration, above all, is continually 
growing in power. 

The problem of university autonomy as it presents itself today in 
Denmark therefore accurately reflects the general situation of the coun- 
try, which IS equally that of other countries near or distant. 

In trying to generalize a little about our experience, it is perhaps 
permissible for me to draw the following conclusions, If by university 
autonomy one means complete independence, legally and financially 
guaranteed, making the university as it were a power apart in society, 
it is certnin that such a life apart can no longer be maintained on its 
former basis in a society rapidly evolving towards a greater adminis- 
trative concentration and a greater economic egalitarianism — fa the 
conditions of modern science within which the rapid growth of know- 
ledge, and )nore and more advanced specialization, are continually 
requiring larger financial allocations. 

The first of these factors forbids the old isolated life of universities; 
nntl the second requires a constant appeal for funds which puts the 
university at the mercy of the state, the sole provider possible in a 
country where large fortunes are disappearing. 

it IS necessary, therefore, that those who guide the destinies of 
modern society moving slowly or rapidly towards socialization, should 
understand that, even from the most utilitarian point of view, the exist- 
ence of a sector of intellectual work free from the exigencies of imme- 
diate utility is more necessary than ever. 

At a moment when the rational adaptation of the individual to his 
social functions is constantly discussed, ^here everything is being orga* 
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nizcd so that the young "classes" should enter as rapidly as possible 
the "cadres" which impatiently await them, it must be hoped that this 
improvenienl of professional training, designed to achieve its purpose 
quickly^ should bring to birth as a couaterpart a feeling of the absolute 
necessity to keep alive alongside all kinds of **seed beds'\ whose irame- 
diate social usefulness is beyond discussion, an area of spiritual freedom 
where growth may keep Its spontaneity, where one does not look for 
Immediate results, where factors of speed and yield should be secon* 
dary, where tlie essential truth should be recognized that it is often 
from the most disinterested theoretical non-ulilltarJan (sometiniea also 
the slowest) intellectual work, that those discoveries have emerged 
which have most aided human progress, even in its most elementary 
needs — food, health, communications, etc. 

It seems possible that the modern state will understand that this 
spcciid place the university has held ia earlier society can, and must, 
he niciintained within society in its present phase of development, and 
lliat this necessity is probably greater than before. 

Autonomy not indepenilenl from the Slate, but at the service of the 
State... Thlx way forward is already sketched, but efTorls to consolid- 
ate and widen it must everywhere be made. 
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Tranilaied from the French, 



FRANCE 

Dr. M. Bouchard 
Rector, Universily of Dijon 



The discerning and iniou^hlful views set oul in the paper prepared 
by Sir Hector Jfetherington on the rdle and autonomy of universllle^ 
deserve wholehearted approval, and the penetration of hfs judgments 
lends Ihem wliic significance and importance. But he himself is careful 
to point oul that his ideas are largely the result of his experience of 
the university institutions of the British Commonwealth and of North 
America, and althougti similar problems may arise in countries with 
completely different systems of higher education, it is clear that they 
will not he identical in all contexts and at all times — so much so that 
appearances can he deceptive, and it is often difficult to perceive world- 
wide and common preoccupations and needs through their diiTerences. 

This is why, if confusion is to be avoided, a clear distinction must 
he made at once between the autonomy of universities as corporate 
bodies and what the report calls academic freedom — the right of every 
mrinber of a university "to communicate, through his teaching — and 
perhaps even in wider contacts — ^Ihc views lo which his studies and his 
thought liave led him". To claim thai there is no connection between 
these two freedoms—the one collective, the other individual— would be 
to exaggerate; it stioutd be recognized that they are often interlinked 
and interdependent. It is easy lo imagine that a private university — 
completely independent, financed entirely by funds from its students 
or it.^ benefactors and entirely self-governed but whose administrative 
council is motivated hy religious, political or racial prejudices or by 
personal antipalliies— might t)ersccute or dismiss a professor whose 
teaching or beliefs or opinions or character were displeasing to the 
•authorities --whereas the same professor would not be interfered with 
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in any way in a universUy submitted lo Stale conlroL These Iwo free- 
doms are inlrinsically diffcrenl, and do not have the same purpose; the 
first, insofar as it can be completely attained and exercized, enables the 
university as such to appoint its members as it wishes* to determine its 
own admission requirements^ to organic, its own affairs, to carry out 
its own teaching activities, to award its own degrees, to dispose of Its 
resources at wiil and not by the approval of an outside authority; the 
second is simply the right of each of its meml^ers to carry out persona! 
research as he thinks best, lo say or write what he thinks and to teach 
his bch'efs from a rostrum and before a student audience* In countries 
where administration is highly centralized, the status of universities and 
the guarantee assured to academic slafT can and should be thought of 
separately. 

Before describing institutions, liowever, we must not forget that they 
do not exist in a vacuum, and that the use made of them and the moti- 
vations wliich guide them arc as important as their organizational struc- 
ture and formal statutes, and provide protections no less strong and 
effective, and unafTecled by vicissitudes and change. University tradi- 
tions, often criticized and mocked at along with academic robes as 
outdated refics of former times, remain a sort of permanent collective 
conscience confirming and proclaiming that freedom is Inseparable from 
thought, that freedom is a condition of thought, and at the same time 
lends it npblHty and dignity* Moral facts are realities, too. 

It is interesting that France, in the former University of Paris, deve- 
loped and gave to Europe the model and prototype of a free and auto- 
nomous academic society, and subsequently embarked on a completely 
difTercnt course leading finally to the establishment of State universities. 
For these institutions do not provide an uninterrupted continuation of 
a distant past, as do the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford. The old 
universities established at different times throughout the Middle Ages 
and up to the beginning of the Eighteenth Century were carried away 
on the tide of revolution, logetJier with tfie whole structure of the Ancien 
Regime. Their possessions were confiscated, their degrees abolished, 
their staff dlspersrjd and often persecuted, Iheir existence destroyed so 
completely that they left no remains that could he pieced together in the 
future. Napoleon I, imbued with the ideas of the Revolution, had no 
wish to restore ruins, and even less to establish large and strong insti- 
tutions which could overshadow his authority and which could become 
the breeding grounds for visionaries and centres of opposition; an oppo- 
site policy prompted him to set up, under the name of Imperial Univer- 
sity, a body dealing only with teaching and education throughout the 
Empire, a body which grouped, beside the lyc^es and the colleges, a 
number of Faculties or Schools of Law, Science, Letters, Medicine and 
Theology, spread out over the different academic districts into which 
France was divided, and unco ordinated one with another in any orga- 
nic way. The "Grand Maltre", later the Minister of Public Instruction, 
represented in each Academic by a rector appointed by him and solely 
responsible to him, administered this body — more recently called the 
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"Universile de France" and, especially in Ihe case of the institutions 
of higher education, set out regulations for the awarding of degrees, fixed 
(he number of lectures to be given each week by the professors, their 
emoluments, their careers, delcrnuncd the programmes of study, kept 
himself informed of all special events. The field of initiative open to 
Ihc f'aculties was therefore severely limited by constant interference by 
the authorities; and no less so by excessive parsimony in the distri- 
bution of funds, without which all activities become difficult. 

Giiizot was a groat Minister of Public Instruction, but he expressly 
said that the Faculties should limit themselves to leaching and that 
research was 'the concern of the College dc France and the Museum. 
This aUocalion of tasks and of responsibilities satisfied his sense of 
order, and at the same time his liking for economies. There was, 
however, u Council in each Faculty comprising, at least in the provinces, 
the three or four holders of chairs, though its power and functions 
were restricted to the discussion of internal organization and less impor- 
tant matters. All initiatives came from above, as did the resources, 
ifany of the characteristics of present-day French universities are 
explained when it is remembered that they sprang from this beginnlngi 
from tlie very he^irt of this syslcni. 

Stale initiative paved the way for the Universities, when it decided 
to make the principal town of each academic province a "Faculty Town". 
This was accomplished either by continuing the Faculties already estab- 
lished, or by selling up new ones. The Slate gave them formal exist- 
ence by the decree of 1885, instituting in each of these towns a general 
Faculty Council, with the Rector or the Academic as President, which 
to some extent increased the efTecliveness of the Faculty Cob oil, 
Finally, the law of 1800 gave an official blessing to the existence ot Ihe 
universities. But however liberal its authors may have been, it is evi- 
dent that they had no wMsh to destroy a flrmly-based structure in ord^t 
to return to the institutions of the Middle Ages; that the State could not 
and would not disorganize the system of Public Instruction by which it 
pnlf] and sUDcrvh.cd the staff, nor give up the privileges^ it had held 
by law and by custom for nearly a century, and particularly the exclu- 
sive right to award university degrees — a right which logically carries 
Willi it the control of programmes and duration of the studies whose 
sanction and end they arc. It would have been even more <1ifflcult to 
shake off the habit of counting the pennies carefully, and the profes- 
sors, exactly as they had been before the 189G reform, remained what 
Ihey wanted to remain — civil servants. Nowadays, just as was the case 
before the establishment of the universities, higher educational matters 
arc divided between departments— some deal with personnel, olher§ 
control and supervize the use of financial resources, deal with matters 
of edncnlional substance, or distribute materials and decide about bull- 
dings. Kven if the Director-General is a Rector, a Dean or a university 
professor, llic departments! he^ids and officials at all levels who prepare 
decisions and transmit instructions are administrators — each dealing 
only with those questions for which he is particularly a.nd specially 
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rcsponslbJc. lielween Ihem, they play the paii ot a Providence which 
examines everyHiing. knows cveryDiing, prepares everything, arranges 
everything, whose intervention is a necessary for fixing a lecture hour 
or a new discipline as it is for equipping a laboratory, and which 
decides when the golden rain of subventions shall fall. In the corridors 
of (he Ministry, one can watch the mendicant Rectors, Deans and Pro- 
fessors journeying from ofHcc to office much ns in Home one sees the 
pilgrims moving from church to churoli in se^irch of indulgences. But 
only the Director-General Is in a position to <lominale and understand 
the life and activities of the university in their entirely and in all their 
aspects. 

The share of autonomy granted to the universities in 189G was intro- 
duced into a highly centralized system, which tlie law has in no way 
destroyed or even reduced. In order to judge the limits of this inde- 
pendence and its real value exactly, one should not look at the over-all 
powers given to the Hector, since the majority of these arc simply lield 
on behalf of the Minister f.nd arc exercized in the Academic only ns the 
Minister's representative in the institutions of Xationa! Education, in 
acconlance with instructions. One should look exclusively at those 
powers held by the Rector as President of the University Council or, 
belter still, define antl enumerate the functions of the University Council 
itself, whose discussions he conducts and witose decisions he carries 
out. 

This Council, according to its constitutive texts, is composed of the 
Rector, the Deans, two professors electee? by each of the faculties, and 
three individuals co-opted by the others and appointed by the Rector. 
It deals with the achninistration of the University's possessions, with 
exemption from students' fees, with the acceptance of gifts and legacies 
olTered without obligations or conditions, with offers of subventions, 
with the general organization of courses. It does no more than discuss 
and offer its advice on all other questions, especially the budgets and 
accounts of the university and of the faculties whicli nmst be put before 
the Minister and receive his approval. A freedom restricted in this 
way and subject in all circumstances and at every step (o the control 
of a supervizing authority is exactly like that of chihfren in leading- 
strings. 

Children, however. t\rc guided and help v\p only vmUl \hey arc strong 
and cautious enougli to walk by tliemsclves, and because one is teaching 
and encouraging them to do so. The French universities have from 
the very beginning seen their privileges and their autonomy restricted 
by law as well as in fact. Responsibih'ty for the well-being of (heir 
sluflenls— -which would seem logically to fa]l to iiiem— was specifically 
given to them at their founji dions as their first function. For several 
years now» this responsibility has been transferred l^y law to a central 
organization based in Paris, and which has a director to represent it 
in every Acad^'mie, Though it is true that the director submits his 
budget and his accounts to an a^hninistrative council presided over by 
the Rector, of its twelve members only three are elected by the Univer- 
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sily Council, and it can only oft'er au opinion on the budget and accounts 
-an opinion which the central administration treats as it wishes, and 
which in no way coramils it. 

In any case, it he is not an elected member of the "Consell d'Adrai- 
nistration dcs QEuvres unlvcrsitaires", a Dean or a Faculty and even 
more a professor can know little of, and has no opportunity of appre- 
ciating* how the young men and women he leaches live. This division 
of work and of responsibilities, which has been hailed as progress, 
has had unfortunate effects on the nature of the institutions where the 
students find bed ami board, because they are becoming boarding-houses 
pure and simple; it has also weakened the universities by loosening 
the bonds between students and professors, 

No law was needed to abolish the universities' own resources. 
These arose from gifts and legacies, which are rare in these days when 
we have grown used to thinking that the responsibility for public educa- 
tion lies with the Stale; they have nowadays only a nominal value» but 
this does not stop the University or Faculty Councils from discussing in 
all seriousness the award of prizes worth as much as fifty old francs, 
fifty centimes today, or ten cents if you work it out in dollars. Above 
all, the fees paid by students have remained at precisely the same figure 
as before 1914; which means that they now represent no more than 
a ludicrous extra, and as there can be no question of raising them, the 
bYcnch Universities and the Faculties which compose them live almost 
entirely on funds granted to them by the Ministry of Education, They 
include regular grants renewable from year to year to cover the running 
costs of hcatingt lighting, maintenance, practical laboratory work, the 
acquisition of books for the library, and supplementary or extraordinary 
subventions to cover the cost of major repair w'ork or granted to the 
Faculties for the purchase of expensive apparatus or the initial equip- 
mcnt of a laboratory. For these grants are made only in response to 
specific requests, backed up by estimates and justifications. Thus, on 
the one hand rules and regulations subject every step a university lakes 
to official approval; and on the other their lack of funds reduces them 
to ever-increasing dependence, while at the same time the control to 
which they must submit becomes more elaborate year by year. It was 
hoped that a sy«»qm of capital accounting irled out in some universities 
would put some actuuudating funds at their <lisposal each year; in point 
of fact the reform has merely meant th?.t they must ask permission 
from the Ministry to acquire any sum higher than the modest amount 
of a thousand francs. The result is that the Rector himself must refer 
to Paris before i^c can buy a piece of office furniture. This regulation 
does not in any way, of course, imply a lack of confidence,. for no one 
fears that the Hector will flevclop a mania for buying up expensive and 
useless objects; but the administration likes to be courted for favours 
which it has no intention of refusing. It also enjoys enumerating and 
indexing all its property so that it can calculate at any moment not 
what its possessions are worth, because the value of scientific equipment 
depreciates rapidly, but what they cost. It goes without saying that 
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Ihe Faculties are iji no bellcr posilion llian llic iiniversUies — Ihcy too 
are subject to the same ru\en iwd regulations in the dcflnition of their 
programmes of study and in their expenditure and that, in two words, 
they request and propose, but do not dispose. 

As one would expect^ scienliflc research is no less reginienled. It is 
now ofacially recognized that it forms part of the everyday activities 
of teachers in Jiigher education, since they receive research bonuses and 
the national promotion committee take their research work just as much 
into consideration as their abilities and their vocation as teachers. The 
importance given to publications in accounts of the activities of Faculties 
affords ample proof of the leading place they hold and the attention 
they are given. But because scienliflc research, and the special form 
of higher education called in France "le Troisieme cycle*' which is 
inseparable from it require buildings, materials^ documents^ apparatus, 
sometimes veritable factories and specialized labour which are very 
expensive, they can only exist, live. work, and produce, insofar as they 
arc given the means of doing so. Moreover, even if a Maecenas should 
endow tlie university of his choice with substantial and unHmiled finan- 
cial help, the establishment of an Institute, the creation of a programme 
of study at the "Troisieme cycle" level in a specific discipline, the defi- 
nition of the work which is to be carried out and the degrees which 
will be awarded because of it will involve administrative decisions and 
permissions without which the university can undertake nothing. It is the 
will of the Minister which promotes or authorizes centres of research and 
specialized higher education, and decides v^'here they shall be situated 
throughout the territory of France, In 1939, however, a "Centre Natio- 
nal de la Hecherche Scienliflque" was eslablislied in France, and has 
absorbed the bodies previously responsible for fundamental and applied 
research. The Centre's tasks involve the initiation^ of research likely 
to further science or the national economy, the encouragement of that 
undertaken by public or private iniliative, the granting of subventions 
to laboratories and for publications. Us administrative council includes 
representatives of the stafT of higher education. It nonetheless cons- 
titutes an authority separate from the '^Direction de rEnseignement 
sup6rieur", and has substantial funds and a stafT at its disposal, organizes 
its own research centres and laboratories, defines teaching programmes 
and allocates grants. One has every right to be disturbccl by this danger 
of divorce between teaching and research, for teaching which is not 
enriched and animated by research becomes rootless and dead, and 
research which is not enlivened by the fresh impulses of higher educa- 
tion rapidly languishes and withers. 

Quite evidently, confidence has not been placed in the universities 
in this matter, because they are still victims of the old prejudices on 
which Ciuizot based his opinions. Originally put into tutelage at the 
will of the Kniperor, the Faculties have remained there, and the univer- 
sities too have been there from the very beginning, so irresistible is the 
power of this centralization, which collects all the formative ideas and 
powers into a single administration, from which all orders arc issued, 
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all impulses providcul, all iniliatlvcs and decisions laken, which hovers 
over every detail, watching and supervizing the agents who carry out 
its orders at every step. 

Of course, there is a "Comity Consultatif des Universit^s", the majo- 
rity of whose members are elected by the professors or lecturers of the 
various disciplines, and who are divided Into sections according to their 
specialities— sections which themselves comprise sub-sections* This 
offers advice on all mailers concerned with staff, scholastic and aca- 
demic organization, progranimes of study and degrees, and on those 
questions submitted to it by the Minister for consideration. There is 
also a "Conseil de TEnseignemenl Sup^rieur" presided over by the 
Director^Gencral, wiiich comprises, together with ex officio members 
and individuals nominaled by the Minisler, members elected by the 
"Comite Consullntif des Universil^s" and professors from the major 
academic institutions. This "Conseir, represented between plenary 
meetings by a permanent section, offers its advice on the programmes, 
the administrative procedures concerned with the public institutions of 
higher education, with examinations, an<i with the award of degrees, 
on universily building programmes, and on any problem referred to it 
by the Ministry, Finally, there is a "Conseil Supdrieur de TEducation 
Nationale", presided over by the Minister, to which higher education, 
together with the other levels of education, elects representatives. This 
must be consulted on all questions of national importance concerning 
teaching or education, on draft laws, on decrees or regulations involving 
several levels of leaching, and on questions referred to it by the Minister. 
It hears appeals and gives final rulings on decisions taken by thf* Univer- 
sity Councils. 

It is evident that the academic staffs of the French universities do 
not lack organs to express their point of view, especially when this is 
asked for, but it is equally obvious that these bodies — whose members 
are originally nominated by specialisls in the different disciplines — 
do not represent the universities as a whole. In fact, the Director of 
Higher Education and often the ^^inister himself have laken to calling 
the Deans of special Faculties or the Rectors of the Universities together 
from limo to time, but these meetings are not provided for in the regu- 
lations, and cannot be considered as constitutionally correct. What is 
evident is the exclusively consullallve nature of all these bodies, whose 
advice is sought but not necessarily accepted by the Minister or the 
Director of Higher Education, The Napoleonic principle "many may 
discuss, only one decides" remains the basis of the administrative 
structure and. all things considered, if one examines the prerogatives 
and powers given to the University Coimcils, it will be seen that these 
are in no worse a position than the other bodies, A few minor matters 
apart, ifiey chiefly enjoy the independent privilege of formulating and 
introducing proposals and suggestions. This means nothing in laWi 
but the respect and good will of the Minister towards the universities, 
the tradition of liberalism rooted in the soul and customs of France* 
the solidarity of administrators and administer^ working together in 
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a conimon vlloii for (he public ^food, moan thai these suggestions are 
almost always favourably considerc i, ihcir proposals accepted, budgets 
approved, There are few coanicts, the universities have no feeling of 
being oppressed, and they enjoy an authority, even though they have no 
legally-sanctioned powers. All this does not alter the fact that In « 
centralized country, where the Minister, with the help of consultative 
bodies, takes the important tiecisions, organizes teaching methods and 
nltols funds, the initialivo of the universities is exercized within very 
tight llnjits. 

With regard to personnel, the .Minister, either directly or through the 
i^ector, appoints assistants, maifres assistants, chefs de travaux, and 
nmitrcs ilc conferences on his own authority, provided thai Ihc can- 
didates hold the qualincations required by la>y. In point of fact, where 
matires assistants and nniilres de conferences arc concerned, he Is 
careful to take the a<ivice of (he "Comit^ Consultalif dcs Universit^s" 
and IhAt of the relevant Faculty on the candidate's ability and expe- 
rience. Vor professeurs tilnlaires, he chooses them from a list of four 
names, two of which are proposed by the "Comit6 Consultatif ' aiid 
two by tJic Faculty concerned, flappily, the suggestions of the F^aculties 
;ire usually, though not always, the same as those made in the first place 
by the "Comite Consultalif", so thai the choice generally has lo be made 
between only two natnes, and the Minister will inke the first on the list. 
Where there is disagreement, he is obliged to take a decision. The same 
procedure is followed for the nomination of Deans; the Assembly of 
Doctors of the Faculty suggests two names, and so does the XJnivcrsiiy 
Council. If they arc the same, the Minister usually chooses the one 
given f^rst; otherwise he has to make a choice. The Rector of the 
Acadeniie, wliose powers derive from a Decree of the Council of Minis- 
ters, presides over the University Council, The presence and the inter- 
vention of a representative of governmental authority would seem at 
first sight to involve the negation of all autonomy; in fact, they provide 
a guarantee of the trace of independence and initiative which the law 
allows to the University Councils, since they oblige the Minister's 
represenlalive, the person responsible for all public education at the 
academic level, lo become the executor of their proposals. This appa- 
rent paradox is very reasonable and very wise in practice, since it forces 
the Hector to identify his views with those of his colleagues and to 
become the spokesman and the defender of the university whose admi- 
nistration is his responsibility. 

It is part of the logic of the system that academic liberties exist and 
Hnd their guarantees within the framework of public education and not 
within that of each university. It is the Minister, either through indivi* 
dual decisions^ or by standing instructions, who authorizes Faculty 
professors to go abroad or to combine their leaching or research with 
remunerative activities for private education, for industry or for natio- 
nal and international organizations. He cannot deny tlic right guaran- 
teed them by the constitution not only to defend their ideas in political 
affairs, but to stand for election and even to sit in Parliament, while 
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at the same time contiauing their teaching activities. But one fact 
cannot be ovcr-cmphasized— a fact which makes further comments 
unnecessary — and that is that once a man is appointed a university 
professor, his position is secure, and not even a ministerial decision 
can change it. He has to account for what Ijc has done, said, or written 
only before an assembly of his peers, in the first place before the 
Council of the University to which he belongs, in the second place 
before the "Conseil Sup6ricur". There could be no surer protection 
against the arbitrary, and no stronger bulwark for the freedom to think, 
write, and teach according lo one's conscience, because tradition, and 
the fact that liberty is to them as vital as the air they breathe, prompts 
all who have devoted their lives to enlarging and communicating 
knowledge, to defend their liberty, and when it is unjustly menaced, 
to stand firm in support of so worthwhile and noble a principle. 

It would be a fundamental error to think that the French univer- 
sities are victims of tyrannical oppression; what impedes their action and 
activity, if not their very existence, is the fact that the Imperial Univer- 
sity system— an enormous organization directing all educational insti- 
tutions from Paris — still weighs heavy on them, even though it is offi- 
cially abolished. Far from lending them a measure of independence, 
the intervention of the consultative bodies elected by the staff of higher 
education would more likely limit the autonomy of each university taken 
separately from the others. It would certainly be difficult to check this 
tendency towards centralization and even more so to attempt to go back 
to its source. It is no less interesting to consider its advantages and 
disadvantages, and in the first place to determine the principles accord- 
ing to which the autonomy of universities can be established at the 
present time. 

Originally the University of Paris — which can be considered the 
model and prototype for all those set up later—was a corporation, 
unhersitas ma^istrorum el studenlium, enjoying all the rights normally 
conceded lo the trade organizations of 'the town, together with special 
privileges granted them by the crown. It was this status which empo- 
wered it to grant degrees to those candidates whom it felt worthy to 
be part of its membership. Many of its members belonged to the Church, 
also, theology was considered the apex or crowning glory of knowledge. 
The Holy See accepted and considered its views, and approved the 
programme of studies; so that the University held and exercized a spiri- 
tual authority, and the teachers as well as the students enjoyed the 
privileged status of clerics, exempted from lay jurisdiction — and some- 
times abused this privilege. But the nerve centre of its independence 
lay in its poverty, in the fact that a few rooms lent by religious houses 
with a few bales of straw to furnish them satisfied its teaching needs, 
and that its life did not therefore depend upon the generosity of bene- 
factors. 

Throughout the world at the present lime it seems clear enough that 
the era of guilds is long since past. The syndicates which have to a 
certain extent replaced them differ basically in outlook — in the firtt 
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pluce because inslead of bein^c liritiled lo the cuiinnes of a parllcular 
town, they lend to group all men in a similar profession together, at the 
national Jevel— and purely in order to defend their common Interests. 
It is no less evident that, whatever support they obtain from foundations, 
gifts and legacies offered by generous patrons, the universities — and the 
new ones in particular — can no longer survive without some help from 
the State, Even where they take fees from their students, the funds 
thus obtained can only represent a drop in the ocean of their expendi- 
tures. In this way, the substructure which in former limes supported 
the independence of universities is everywhere threatened, if not com- 
pletely demolished. Naturally, since the universities are now wholly 
laic and engaged in secular researcii and education, they have broken 
all allegiance lo the Holy Sec and all ties with the Roman Catholic 
Church. They have, however, retained a moral weight from their pasli 
and their staffs continue to enjoy the respect previously given lo clerics. 
It cannot be questioned that the man in the street has a different 
opinion of engineers of the staff of a railway line from the academic 
staff of a university. The men concerned may well be equally learned 
and intelligent; they all carry responsibility for public service; and 
human lives and nationni prosperity depend on their ability, devotion 
and enlhusiaim, but their activities are limited to material and practical 
objectives, lo iraraediale usefulness. Universities, however, are the 
guardians of the heritage of knowledge and moral principle built up by 
mankind through the ages; Iheir vocation is lo enrich and transmit it; 
they are responsible for the young people entrusted lo them; their task 
is lo spread the light of truth; and they retain a dignity and an autho- 
rity which cannol be withdrawn or reduced without at the same time 
demolishing the benefits and principles whose custodians they are. The 
more effective the power of the State — which sets in motion the whole 
national mechanism and which directs and shapes public opinion by 
means of information— the more vital it becomes to have a spiritual 
authority which can represent the continuity of ideals through the 
passions and prejudices provoked and fostered by transient events. 

This is the legacy of history. It does not preclude the new respon- 
stbilitles which the universities must assume at the present time. They 
are no longer required— as they were only recently— to dwell in ivory 
lowers of wisdom and knowledge, to initiate into the highest and most 
unprejudiced realms of knowledge a privileged class which follows the 
liberal professions or forms the upper layers of society. We expect the 
universities to play an active and effective part in national life, and 
work towards its prosperity. They must train ever-increasing numbers 
of engineers and technicians for its industry, teachers for its schools, 
doctors for its hospitals. They must examine the bases of its economy. 
They must improve labour conditions. They must increase the pro- 
dCiction of wealth by the practical application of knowledge. And at the 
same time they must foster discoveries in all the fields open to the 
genius of man, especially in Ihose of biology and nuclear physics, whose 
significance we are only now beginning lo appreciate. But this research. 
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and tlic highly specialized education which must go wUh il, presupposes 
and needs resources which cnnnol be provided for every universUy, 
and we arc therefore obliged to leave each particular discipline to a 
few of lhcm» so as to avoid wastage of elfort und money and a break- 
down of efficiency. The problem is to decide how and by whom the 
distribution should be made. 

In countries like France, where the organization of higlicr education 
is heavily cenlralized, where all initiative conies from Ihe sovereign 
body which— together with tiUoUng hinds (or specific purposes- -decides 
on (he task and rcsponsibiiities of the universities, it would appear 
that here arc all the necessary conditions (or considering an over-all 
plan, for imposing it und for ensuring its etTcctlveness, Bui it needs 
an omnipotent authority to contemplate so vast an undertaking, to 
consider all the factors involved, to arrange all the details, to take into 
account the position al the time, the context, the best moment, and 
the sum of the human resources without which nothing is worth under- 
taking. The administrators wJio play the part of Providence have no 
boundless wisdom nor universal competence* And even if they were 
to become inspired by all the lights of genius, they could not blow life 
into institutions of leaching or research which had no will to live, and 
which were without guiding principles of their own. Even les$ could 
they stir men to action* One of the most substantial arguments reflecting 
the misuse of centralization is tliat the universities are specially com- 
petent In matters of higher education and academic research and thai 
their opinions therefore justify serious consideration; moreover, their 
initiative and impetus arc conditions of progress itself and if it came to 
a choice between loo much organization and none at all, the inadequate 
co-ordination of which some countries complain— or rather of which we 
complain for them — involves far fewer disadvantages than too strict 
control* An clement of doubt is permissible, at least when one looks 
at the award of Nobel prizes. 

In taking away a university's autonomy and its independent existence, 
one lakes away its very life. When this happens, its professors feel 
able in all fairness to iivo far away from Ihe institution to which they 
are tied only by the obligation to give a few hours' lectures a week; 
the former solidarity and friendship between teacher and student is 
broken, its very essence removed. These evils are more serious than 
lack of order and planning. 13asically — and this is just as true now 
as in forn)cr iimcs^universiUes must have independence and initiative 
in their own hands in order to carry out their responsibilities more 
effectively; the increasing weight of responsibility, the new functions 
we require from them, the contribution we seek from thera to national 
prosperity and to ^ocial order cnn only be acquired if we have confi- 
dence in them. For the universities in France it is not a question of 
throwing off a yoke, for far from feeling oppressed by a tyrannical and 
hostile authority, they are cherished and supported by benevolent and 
attentive solicitude, which spares no effort to help Iheir undertakings 
and minister to their needs. It would, however, be In the best interesti 
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of the universilics— wliilc al Uic same lime preserving ilic beneflls o( 
ro-ordinalion, especially Ihe unifonnily of programmes of study and 
the eauivnlcncc of ilcgiecs— lo break away from the chains of bureau- 
cracy and cenlraliialioa which bind Ihcin and leave thcni with but the 
shadow of reality. The reins shoidd be slackened a lillle. They 
should be allowed to manage their own ad'airs and be bold in new 
ventures- But in France we try in vain; \vc are not yel emancipated 
and have not yet shaken off the traditions and principles of llic Napo- 
leonic univcrsil:# any more than we have changed its appearance, and 
one of the niosl unfortunate results of over-cenlrnlizalion has been that 
the universities have come to accept this as a perfectly natural way 
of life. What remains to be done, when the opportunity comes, is for 
them to beconic the apprentices of a w^ider autonomy, and thus to learn 
its advantages, 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Dr. H. Bi/TTEKmLD 

Master of Peierhoiise 
i'ornier Vice-chancellor, University of Cambridge 



J. Sir Jleclor lUthcrlnglon has dealt very fully with the situation 
of universities in the United Kingdom so thai I would not wish to do 
more than add one or two observations here. 

2. Although it is not questioned that on particular occasions (e.g. 
when there has hcen a Royal Commission or a Committee of Enquiry) 
society and the st^itc may have (o bring universities to order and to 
make decisions concerning their function in national life, it is possible 
Uiat the autonomy of a university is unwisely challenged if, through 
(he pressure of citlier authority or opinion, a policy of expansion is 
carried to a degree which universities consider inconsistent with the 
maintenance of quality, the establishment of proper conditions for study, 
and the proper functioning of the institution itself. Something of this 
may be taking place at the present moment. 

3. Some of the points made by Sir Hector Hetherington would 
seem to confirm the view that a danger of excessive outside control 
over university development might come from measures that would 
be jneJTective if they did not have the complicity of the university 
itself, which might not always be aware of the long-terra consequences 
of what it is doinK. This would apply where offers of money are made 
by governments, foundations, industry, individuals etc. to the university 
(or to a department within it) for developments which would not have 
been adopted, or would not have been given the same priority, if the 
university had made a free clioice in the free air. All this may mean 
no more than that though the problem of university autonomy ought 
10 be respected by public opinion and by government, it calls for serious 
rellection in the university itself, which also, for its own part, ought 
to take the matter very seriously. 
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4« I have known cases in the British Isles where in ray opinion 
the proper autonomy of universities has been overruled by lay elements 
in the government in the appointment to teaching posts, and the 
judgment of the academic people ought to have been allowed greater 
weight* 

5. There seem to be times when the autonomy of universities con- 
flicts with the autonomy of the academic profession. Those who have 
the function of managing a given university may have an interest difTe- 
rent from that of the academic profession as a wliole. This might 
J^nppen e.g. in the case of difTcrential stipends for professors etc, where 
a university that is run on a democratic basis may give an answer more 
acceptable to the profession than that of the administrators of univer- 
sities. If part of the desired autonomy at the university level is the 
autonomy of those who do the teaching, all this would be an argument 
in favour of a more democratic organization In our universities (i.e. one 
in which those who actually do tlie teaching have greater voice in the 
decisions that are to be taken). Otherwise the autonomy of universities 
is liable to turn into the autonomy of professional university adminis- 
trators. But the question is not an easy one, as both the academic 
profession and the university administrators seem to have their intel- 
lectual limitations. 
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MEXICO 

Dr, N» Carrillo 
Former Hector, S\Uiona( Au(onon\ous University of Mexico 



The Universily oC Mexico is autonomous, as its name itself indicates, 
though this . is perhups supcrHuous. At first a ponliflca! university, 
made a secular one by the Hevohilion, and declared a National Univer- 
sily in 1910, it acquired its present status in 1929 by virtue of a law 
which can only he modified at the request of the university itself, This 
law gives it a ^;ovcrning body of 15 members, elected by the professors, 
of whom one is " replaced each year* This body appoints the Rector. 
Alongside him. there is the University Council, composed of the aca- 
demic stalT. The Rector is responsible for obtaining government funds, 
and these funds are subscciuently allocated by the University Council 
and then, in the last instance, by the Administrative Council. Full 
autonomy is thus ensured for tlie university* 

In Ihe course of 35 years, this autonomy has proved its value. 
Admittedly there were serious tensions between 1929 and 1953, in which 
period the University had twelve different Rectors. I myself was the 
arst to keep this post throughout the eight years (1953-1961) which arc 
(he icgal maximum. During that time, the University knew extraordi- 
nary dcvclopmcul. During my period of ofQcc, student numbers passed 
from 35,000 to 50.000. They have now reached 80,000, In 1953, the 
University budget amounted to 20.000,000 pesos. By 1961, this figure 
went up eight times and amounted to 160,000,000 pesos. In a country 
whicli is educationally under-developed, expansion of this kind is absolu- 
lely ncvessiivy, but many feared that it could only be done by sacrificing 
aradunic shmdards. It is perhaps true that the average level has gone 
down, at least if one merely takes account of (he students admitted, 
ft has gone up, on (lie other hand, if one takes account of those not 
admitted (now nmeh less numerous) whose level, of course, was equi- 
valent to litro. In fact, there are more good students than there were 
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before, particularly in ihc seionces, and Uie Unlvcrslly now has scietitlflc 
graduates, esDCcLdly in inaliu'tnatics, of Hie highest reputation, Advanced 
courses have been orj^ani/cd which are attended by Korlli Anicrieans, 
a situation wluch wouhl luive been unthinkable c^O years ago. Uroadly 
speaking, the nation is now able to satisfy Its own requirements for 
engineers. The general result, therefore, seeras overwhelmingly positive 
despite l!ie difficulties. These difficulties are in fact useful in certain 
ways, Ttie University, in its freedom, is the political conscience of the 
country: through it, the Government can learn what the true problems 
are, and it constitutes, so to speak, a Ihcrinomcler by which the social 
state of the country can be accurately measured. Up to the present 
time, the government has been wise enough to try to keep this thermo- 
meter and leaves the University in freedom. 
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ARGENTINA 

Dr. R. Frondizi 
Former Hector, UniversUy of Buenos Aires 



I» University Autonomy in Argentina 

A general study, even an excellent one like that of Sir Hector Hethe- 
rington» cannot reflect the full diversity of situations existing in so com- 
plex a question as that of university autonomy. Because of this, I shall 
deal principally with conditions existing in Argentina and which nia^ 
serve as a supplement to the general study» 

Following some general considerations I shall deal separately with 
each one of the five principal points examined by Sir Hector, 

The observations whicJi follow concern a recent period. The sharp 
upheavals of political affairs in Argentina, and in Latin America geno* 
rally, immediately afTecl university life. I am dealing therefore here 
with observations on the period immediately following the overthrow 
of the Peron dictatorship and the organization of the autonomy of the 
Stale universities which followed In 1956. 

The national universities of Argentina, by specific legal disposition, 
enjoy complete autonomy: they have their own statutes, create their 
own governing bodies, appoint or dismiss their teachers, f\x their curri- 
cula, set up or suppress faculties and schools, determine the conditions 
of university admission and everything which students must achieve 
in order to obtain their academic qualiflcalions — which give them the 
right to exercize a profession without needing to undergo any later state 
examination. This extremely complete autonomy is only limited by 
governmental financial contributions. 



1. Selection and Appointment of University Administrators and 
Teachers. 

By virtue of statutes approved by (he universities tlieinselvcs and in 
accordance wUh law, the universities arc governed by a Higher Council, 
composed of the Rector* the Vicc Reclor, the Deans of faculties and 
represenlalivcs of the teachers and graduates and of students; all are 
directly and regularly elected by members of the university. Neither 
in the Higher Council nor in the Faculty Councils are there represen- 
lallves of the Slate or of any private or public organizations, 

Professors in all disciplines are directly appointed by the Council 
on the recommendation of the Faculty Councils and without any inter- 
vention whatsoever from any person or any institution outside the 
university. 

2. Seiection of Students. 

The universities themselves fix their entrance conditions. At the 
University of Buenos Aires, students must pass an entrance examination 
or follow special courses in order to enter the university. In some 
universities In the interior of the country, successful completion of 
secondary studies is enough. 

The number of students seeking to enter university grows every 
year. At the University of Buenos Aires, the student population doub- 
led between 1940 and 1950 and more recently, from 1950 to 1958, it 
doubled again. Thanks to a compulsory entrance examination and to 
other measures intended to improve the preparation of students, the 
figure of approximately 70,000 has been held during the last Ave years; 
in contrast the percentage of graduates has risen, 

3. Cnrricular Programmes. 

The Argentinian universities have complete freedom in fixing the 
curricular programmes. 

I personally am in agreement with the conclusion set out by Sir 
Jlector on page 2t of his paper. 

4. Choice of Research Programmes, 

The universities fix tlicse IhenVselvos. Tlicy frequently do so in 
awareness of their responsibility towards the community at lavg«, hut 
Ihey undergo no outside pressures. 

5. Allocation of Resources. 

This is the point at which the autonomy of the Argentinian univer- 
sities is most in danger. 90% of the credits necessary for the func- 
tioning of the universities are annually alloled to them by the National 
Congress in agreement with a budget established by the Inter-University 
Council (consisting of the Rectors of the eight national universities) and 
transmitted to the Congress through the Ministries of Education and 
Economics. 
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Since Ihc universJIles charge no tuition fees, the remaining 10% 
:msvs from services perfonnc<l by the universities and from gifts. 

There Is one point, not wiUioul importance in the life of the Argen- 
tinian universities and Latin American universities in general, not men- 
tioned by Sir Hector in his paper: this is the freedom thai univer- 
sities should have to express their opinion on major political problems 
or on those which in one way or another agitate public opinion* 

When the country Is confronted by a serious political crisis or a 
problem of national importance arises, everybody expects the univer- 
sities to make their views known. Since the value of such opinions 
is of a moral kind, the fundamental result is that the universities express 
opinions without the slightest pressure from the slate, the polJIicaJ par- 
ties or the Cliurch. During the last six years, the Argentinian univer- 
sities, and particularly the University of Buenos Aires, have enjoyed 
what one might call a moral '^nd psychological autonomy and have 
passionately defended it. 

The foregoing observations concern the national universities, heirs 
of a great tradition, and the only ones which at present count in the 
life of the country. The University of Cordoba was founded in 1613, 
that of Buenos Aires in 1821 and the other universities in the present 
century. 

As for the private universities which for the most part are Catholic 
universities, Ihey have been set up during the last five years and all 
have a limited autonomy, since their origin and purposes are based 
on fidelity to predetermined religious, philosophical and political con- 
ceptions. 



H. P0SSI81.E Rf.strictions on Univf.rsitv Autonomy in Arqentina 

Universities are a part of the national communities in which Ihey 
live. It would be childish to believe that their autonomy could be 
guaranteed by their own simple desire for it. It is linked to national 
events* The traditions of the German universities were of little avail 
before the omnipotence of the Nazi government. The same thing has 
recently happened in Ecuador. Wishing to preserve university auto- 
nomy frojn poliljcal intervention, the Ecuadorian democrats included in 
the national constitution a special clause guaranteeing university auto- 
nomy. A military coup d*6lat last year removed both the constitution 
and university autonomy. 

Many positive facts, particularly those of university history in Latin 
America, could be cited to support the following statement: universities 
cannot guarantee their own autonomy. This does not mean, of course, 
that we should cease to try to defend autonomy within the universities 
themselves by taking part In street demonstrations or entering the 
national political arena. 

Though we must redouble our efTorls in favour of autonomy, we 
must all the same remember that it is impossible to guarantee It by 
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seeking lo set up ramparts— a sorl of Maginol Line— around our univer^ 
sities. Such an atlUude can be dangerous, for it creates an illusion of 
sccurjly and runs the risk of isolating the university from society and 
leading il lo forget the duties it l»as towards the society which supports 
H. 

The greatest danger of reslrSclion of university autonomy in Argen- 
tina^arises from political instability. The same is true in the majority 
of Latin American countries, A new constitutional government came 
to power on 12 October, 19G3, for a period of six years. There is every 
reason to believe that il will complete its period of office despite the 
difficulties certain lo arise. However, no one can be sure that this wit! 
be so. The overthrow of the constitutional regime by a coup d'^lal 
would endanger university aulonomy\ During the crisis of March 1962» 
autonomy w^as preserved only by great efforts, but no university or 
ethical principle had lo be abandoned. There can be no question of 
preserving autonomy at the cost of weakening moral principles — for 
true autonomy is a psychological and moral matter. Autonomy cannot 
exist when the university, through fear or convenience, subordinates 
itself to the interests of the executive power or different governmental 
interests. 

Despite this inalienable university principle, the task of universities 
cannot be lo llirow themselves into politics or to pray lo divine provide 
cnce to preserve the legal regime and national order. The university 
man as such can contribute to the strengthening of autonomy by trying 
to raise the level of university teaching and research, by insisting llial 
the Institution should concern itself with problems affecting society, by 
trying to ensure that it draws prestige from its work, by trying also 
to ensure that all its members should be convinced lhat autonomy Is a 
vital necessity and responsibitity, not merely a privilege, and the unl* 
versily man must see that this conviction is shared by public opinion 
and by the government. 

It is only through political maturity within which an equilibrium 
is established between order and freedom that Latin America will 
achieve real and lasting university autonomy* A deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility, equal in importance with anlonomy, will lead lo the reinforce- 
ment of autonomy itself, with the certainly lhat university men desire 
university autonomy not in order lo do what seems best lo Ihem, but 
to work ardently for the progress of knowledge and the solution of prob- 
lems confronting Ihe community* 

The foregoing observations are specially concerned with those prob« 
lems of university autonomy which — in virtue of the right of the insti- 
tution lo decide upon its own regulations — are concerned with the 
constitution of its governing bodies, the appointment and dismissal of 
its teachers, the fixing of ils curricular programmes, its entrance condi- 
tions and so on, without interv^enlion from the government or pressures 
from outside the university. 

The question of academic freedom— the freedom of members of the 
university in relation lo the university authorities — is a quite different 
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qucslion. There are many univcrsily bodies which. Ihougii they 
jealously defend autonomy, show themselves dictatorial in Iheir alii* 
luttes towards the members of tlieir own university, both professors 
anil students. 

When unlvcrslly life is going forward normally, the functions of 
the university bodies, the duties and rights of university teachers are 
regulated by the statutes and these must be respected. In times of 
crisis, however, new and difticult problems arise, and tliese sometimes 
divide members of the same university from one another, Unforluna- 
h iy the world, and Latin America particularly, is passing through a 
perlorl of crisis, and there will be no lack in the future of those moments 
of tension wlicn the pendulum oscillates between a demagogic and 
excessive toleration bordering on disorder and a dictatorial altitude 
which in the name of order will become sectarian or arbitrary* The 
oscillation of the penduhun must be kept to n minimum. 
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SUDAN 

Sayko Nash fx Haq Ali 
Former Vice-QhanccUor, University of Kharlonm 



1. The Universily of Khurlourn is one of those universities thai owe 
their legal exislencf. anil their human, as well as financial resources 
to the Slato, for Ihi' ;>urj>osc' of pLTforming a specific and iniporlanl 
function. It has been created by Act of I'arliamenl, the scliool system 
lias been designed parley in such a way as to produce candidates, qua- 
lified Government servants have been released for it, the necessary land 
and buildings have Ijeen provided, and funds necessary for development 
and the annual running expenditure have always come and will conti- 
nue to come from the ])ublir Purse. 

The people of the Sutlan realize that they need to acquire knowledge 
already made available by human endei^vour, develop Ihe ability to seek 
new Jvnowlodgc and la h:ive well trained, well quuHJled persojmel to 
possess a State, in the modern sense, So they create the University. 
They main lain it and they liave deep interests in it. They want to 
know about it and they want to he able to <lirect and say broadly how 
Uiey would like it to function, without interfering with its ability to 
set the details and the methods for its own functioning. The over- 
whelming majority realize their incompetence to interfere with the 
details of this rather strange institution called Universily, which claims 
to deal with the vast field of knowledge and requirements of a very 
complex age. 

2, The autonomy of the University of Khartoum, therefore, boils 
down to its relationship with the Government in power, whatever its 
nature may be. Here I am of strong opinion that Ihe Government, the 
slalT of the University, the graduates, the students and public opinion 
understand the need for the University and the need for letting it alone 
to play its part. Hut what they fail to realize is the consequences of 
such latitude of freedom. The Government disapproves of sludents' 
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inlt'rferencc in politics, stofT, students and graduates do not appreciate 
the Governments anxiety over student activiiies. and public opinion is 
terrified by the tempo of change with the young generation. The answer 
lo aJI these problems may be found in the devotion of a few leaders in 
the flehi of education, laboriously, patiently and constantly but confi- 
dently educating all those concerned in the requirements of university 
education. 

3. Hefore identifying the points at which invasions of autonomy 
may occur, as Sir Hector puts it, let me state very brie/ly the machinery 
by which the Sudan hopes to give autonomy to its only University. 

The University of Khartoum springs from very humble beginnings 
or attempts at introducing modern education into the Sudan some sixty 
years ago. These mpls culminated in the University of Khartoum 
Act, 1950, passed by the first Sudanese Parliament. This Act created 
an institution that corresponds, more or less, to category c) on page 7 
of Sir Heclor*s note. The University of Khartoum, therefore, is 
n Slate university. The Act passed in 1956 and amended in 1960, 
confers on the University a Constitution which has been shaped in the 
mould both of ancient academic tradition and of practical experience 
in the Sudan, ft makes the University a statutory public corporation, 
conlroUed by a council, appointed in such a way as to make it an indepen- 
dent and widely representative body, capable of viewing university 
problems in the light of the needs and interests of the community at 
large, as well as of purely academic considerations. At the same time, 
it entrusts the general regulation of strictly academic matters to a Senate, 
thus ensuring thai leaching and research, admission and the conferring 
of degrees and certificates are protected from undue administrative and 
political pressure. 

The Council is made up of 29 members, of whom the Vice-Chancellor 
and the students* warden ex officio, and ten other academic sfafT elected 
by Senate and stulf, are members. The Ministries of Finance, Education, 
Health, and the Gezira Board (cotton), the Public Service Commissioner, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the graduates are represented by seven 
members. The rest are appointed by the Council of Ministers to repre- 
sent the principal professions j)rnetised in the Sudan. But our expe- 
rience is that all behaved as members of the Government of the Univer- 
sity, when tackling university business. 

The Council enters into contracts, acquires and maintains property, 
borrows and invests money, controls the finances of the University and 
approves the annual budget, appoints the academic stafT, institutes 
degrees and creates colleges, institutes and faculties on the recommen- 
ilations of the Senate, accepts donations and has power to make statutes 
binding on the University and all its twmhcrs. The Head of the Stale 
is the Chancellor, who signs Statutes and approves loans and donations. 
As far as the form is concerned the autonomy of the University of 
Khartoum is therefore well provided for. Let us now turn to the actual 
practice and examine the actual success or failure of its application. 

-I. Although the form and the draft constitution of the University 



of Khartoum arc the creation of Drilisli educationists, yet the applica- 
tion lias fallen lo the Sudanese. This is now (19C3) the elghlU year 
since the University Act came into being, in July 1956. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Registrar offices were sudanized In 1957 and Ihc' Dean* 
sliips and the Headships of Departments have been gradually sudanized* 
the last of the expatriate Deans having just retired. So, for the greater 
part of the eight years the University has been in existence, its adrai* 
nistration has been handled by Sudanese who have experience of dealing 
with two types of government, a parliaincntary-representative one and 
a military regime, the latter since 1958. 

During this period new Faculties (nine Faculties in all) a number 
of departments and research units have been created and the student 
enrolment increased from about 800 lo over 2000, and the number of 
Sudanese academic staff has been raised from a small fraction lo about 
iO%. The standard of admission, graduation and appointments and 
promotion of staff has not only been maintained but markedly raised, 
where necessary. During this period not a single student or member 
of staff lias been taken in or dismissed by other than University Autho- 
rity decision. The studies commenced and ended every year and every 
term on the sole action of the Deans, the Senate and the Yiee-Chancellor. 
The Ten Year Plan 196M97D, which consolidates the existing structure 
of the University and puts up enrolment lo 3000 and lately 5000^ has 
l)een worked out by the University Authorities, but in close consultation 
with government departments and the Government as such, with no 
more than an indication of preferences on the part of the latter. 

All tin's happened, but not without seriQUs difficulties and grave 
relapses that might have endangered and arc still likely to endanger 
the autonomy of the University. The main tause of such difficulties 
is the altitude of the students towards authority, in any form. By defi- 
nition the University and the University students are miles apart from 
the practice in the fields of politics, economics and social adjustments. 
In a developing country like the Sudan, the problem is further aggra< 
valed by the unique position in which the undergraduates find them- 
selves. They know, and they genuinely believe, that they can direct 
and lead. They feel they have a mission, and whatever achievement 
those in authority may realize is inadequate and in most cases suspect* 
The students of the University of Khartoum, through their union, which 
has been in suspension for the greater part of the period, took every 
opportunity to display to both types of government their resentment of 
its action in matters of national and international concern. They have 
been <loing this by petitioning, public statements, demonstrations and 
co-operation and sometimes instigation of the schools and other pres- 
sure groups, parties, workers and farmers. Here the governments were 
often persuaded to intervene in what they regarded as a threat to public 
order and security. They wanted to see that certain students were 
dismissed, or even the University closed, for a certain period. They 
would have liked lo see the Students Union suppressed and the Univer- 
sity Authority, the Vice-Chancellor, include in the regulations some 
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sort of penalty for poHlical aclivity, \Ylicrcas the University AutliorHy 
;U\vays maiiilainc^l tJial (Jiscip)inary mcusurrs ijivolvo e^Jucatiohal consi- 
ilcratlons. and tliat stmlcntii arc mature citizens, who should Lc subjected 
Ko the Comtuou Law of the country^ tike anybody else. Naturally the 
decisions of the courts arc not cfTectivc enough and the students who 
were tried for political ofTences in most cases got away with very light 
or no penally at nlh TJie (iovernment blamed the judges being young 
men, recently graduated from the University, some of them after an 
active political career. 

5. II is loo early to foresee whether the students will ever adopt 
a more sober altitude in maltcvs of public interest, or whether the 
government in power will be able lo tolerate such an attitude as long 
as present conditions remain. Ciovernincnls think that because the 
University is not under (he control of the Ministry of Education, disci- 
pline is lax and the sohition to the problem, therefore, lies in making 
the atlminislralion of the University responsible lo the Ministry of 
Kducalion, who will have powers to interfere, whenever and wherever 
it thinks necessary, without realizing the damage <lone in this way to 
the process of education in fruitful thinking and the pursuit of truth. 

In iny opinion the approach to the problem is an educational one, 
and no institutional measures arc likely to be of any help. The alter- 
native Is sheer brutal force and ))olicc control. TJjis alone can slop 
students from juetldling with politics at this stage. The Administrative 
Board of llie International Association of Universities, in collaboration 
with Uncsco, may consider ways and means by which governments, 
university staff and students may be reached and. made aware of the 
different aspects of the problem. The following appear lo me to he 
possible lines of action: 

a> The 19C5 Conference may discuss the issue and make a slatcmcul 
about the place of autonomy in university education. This, I hcUcvc, 
if it could be arrived at, will be a strong argument available to univer- 
sity aulhorilics in convincing representative bodies and governments 
of the need for that autonomy. Judging by the diversity of the systems 
represented at tJjc Conference, and the demands of the varying geogra- 
phical and historical units, it may be easy to agree in a statement that 
will cover a line of action to be followed but, nevertheless, it should 
not be difficult to agree on the principle. 

b) Uncsco should be able lo interest governments in the Question of 
autonomy and persuade them to send representatives to a conference, 
which would consider the paper of Sir ficctor Ifctherington, assisted 
by a few authorities in university education whose opinion is res- 
pected. It would at least be possible lo bring home lo them that the 
problem is of such magnitude that expert opinion is necessary, wherever 
any government feels like tackling it. 

c) Students, and lo some extent university staff, need lo be re- 
educated in the meaning and extent of university autonomy. It is not 
uncommon to come ap,rpss an exaggerated notion of academic freedom 
and university autonomy, amongst students as well as some of the staff. 



The views and sentiments expressed often make Uie universily "a state 
within the stale". Such a fallacy can only be remedied by revealing to 
the university family the loiii^ way we have gone fronj the mediaeval 
concept of a university, and iicnce a new interpretation of the term 
autonomy to suit changed conditions. 

Seminars sponsored by the Association on continental, regional or 
even national bases, can be very helpful. This may follow the pattern 
of that on "Higher Education and Rural Society**, held in Khartoum 
between 2 and 6 December 1963, and sponsored by the University of 
Khartoum and Minerva, Sir Eric Ashby and Sir Joseph Hutchinson of 
Cambridge were invited lo deliver three open lectures on llic topic, in 
its broad perspective and a group of selected Sudanese frojn within 
Ihe University and others, some thirty in all, were invited to discuss 
the lectures bringing in the local aspect. This was very effective and 
it is likely to inlluence the thinking and planning of those participants 
who arc responsible for education, agricultural and economic develop- 
ment. 

Tliere is another area where autonomy is likely lo come lo the 
forefront as the main factor in government— university relationships. 
This is the expression of an opinion or the promulgation of a hypo- 
thesis or theory that has a hearing on political, economic, social or 
religious practice, in a country like the Sudan, by a member of the 
University. The problem has not arisen yet to any appreciable degree, 
for research by Sudanese is still in its infancy. But it is likely lo come, 
and very soon. Tliere is also the danger of uniformity within the Uni- 
versity, both amongst the students and the stalT, The odd personality 
or opinion is likely to be suppressed. This is already happening 
amongst the students and is hampering moral courage. Most of the 
students follow the herd, and are not ashamed to admit it. 

Any educational approach, therefore, should take this fioinl into 
consideration. 
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Dr, A. Josni 
Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University, Chandigarh 



WriUng in a few pages a report on the day-to-day working of Indian 
Universities with special reference to their relations with the govern- 
ment and the public and how far they are able to function in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom unhampered by extraneous influences, interferences 
and pressures is not easy. India is a large country with nearly 
450 millions people and a great variety of languages, fourteen recognized 
as national* and an equal variety of cultural patterns, Even though 
aU the universities and institutions of higher learning have come into 
being as a consequence of contact with Europe and have been estab- 
lished by Acts of Legislature, they show considerable variety for several 
reasonsr: The older universities like those of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay (all established in 1857) and Panjab (established at Lahore 
in 1882 and in the Punjab part of India in 1947) were patterned after 
the London University of that time. After the First World War, the 
subject of education in India was transferred from the Central Govern- 
ment to the provinces and the universities since then have been estab- 
lished largely by Acts of different provincial legislatures, This has 
resulted in many differences in their constitution. In the 1951 Consti- 
tution of India, education is again a State subject. It is not even on 
the concurrent list and the new universities are founded by the Acts 
of the legislatures of the different stales, Four universities, however, 
were established before the promulgation of the 1951 Constitution by 
Acts of the Central Parliaraenf, namely, Banaras Hindu University, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Delhi University and the Yishva Bharati. 
The background of all of them is different. Some universities like that 
of Mysore were established by rulers of the former princely states. In 
such cases, wisKes of Ihe ruling princes were naturally given special 
consideration. After independence there has been rapid increase in 



enrolment and many new universities iiavc been eslablished. Further 
there are frequent amendments of various university acts to meet the 
changing social environment. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that certain institutions of higher education previously set 
up by private agencies with varied objectives have been given power 
to award degrees in selected fields. Then about half a dozen Institutes 
of Technology providing facilities for higher education in various 
branches of engineering and allied subjects have been recognized by 
the Parliament as Institutes of national importance. They award degrees 
lil<e universities. The All India Institute of Medical Sciences in New 
Delhi also belongs to the same category. Recently, nearly half a dozen 
universities have been established for providing special facilities for 
education, research and extension in agriculture^ animal husbandry 
and related sciences, broadly on the pattern of the Land Grant Colleges 
of the United Stales. Still, it can be said that in genera! the pattern 
of university organization in India corresponds approximately to cate- 
gory C of paragraph 9 of Sir Hector's paper, viz,, the red brick or civic 
universities of the United Kingdom. The enrolment in other types of 
institutions is comparatively small and insignificant in a general survey 
of the question of university autonomy. 

Two other features of university organization in India deserve men- 
tion here. Firstly, most of the universities established before Inde- 
pendence, as in other parts of the Commonwealth, had the Governor 
of the province or stale as the Chancellor. This system continues in 
the slate universities up to the present day. In the case of Delhi Uni- 
versity, the Vice-President of India is the Chancellor and the President 
of the Union is the Visitor. Although the Vicc-ChanccHor is the exe- 
cutive head of the University, the office of the Chancellor is significant 
because he is often concerned with the appointment of the Vice- 
Chancellor, 

The second notable feature of present university organization in 
India is the setting up in 1956 of the University Grants Commission. 
While education is a stale subject, the Commission has been established 
under a provision of the Constitution which gives authority to the Union 
Government to provide for the co-ordination and determination of stan- 
dards in universities. The Commission has the authority to take in 
consultation with the universities or other bodies concerned, such steps 
as it deems fit for the promotion and co-ordination of university educa- 
tion and for the determination and maintenance of standards of teaching, 
examination and research. For the purpose of performing these func- 
tions, it can enquire into the financial needs of the universities and 
allocate and disburse, out of the funds placed at its disposal by the 
Union Government, grants to universities, as may be necessary for their 
development. It can recommend to any university the measures neces- 
sary for the improvement of university education and advise the univer- 
sity upon the action to be taken for the purpose of implementation of 
such a recommendation. It can also advise the Central Government or 
any State Government on the allocation of grants lo universities for 
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any general or suecUic i)urpo.sc out of the funds of the Central or State 
Governments. The csiuhlishjucnt of the Commission as in the United 
Kingdom is a great step towards safeguarding universities from inter- 
ference by agencies extraneous to tliem. 

The position of university autonomy with speeial reference to the 
five points of paragraph S of Sir !icctor's paper is as fo»ows: 

SelecUon and appointment of senior members of Ihe University, 

The Vicc-Chancellors arc appointed in different ways in diffcrenl 
universities. In Bombay, Burdwan, Kurukshelra, Mysore, Panjab and 
Sardar Vatlabhbhai universUles» Vicc-ChanceHors are appointed by the 
Chancellor wlio as mentioned before is the Governor of the Slate, In 
some universities, like Karnalak and Nagpur the Vicc-Chanceliors arc 
elected by their own Senate, In certain other universities, a committee 
is appointed consisting of nominees of tlic Senate, Executive Council, 
etc. and tills committee suggests three names to the Ctiancetlor out of 
which one is selected by him for the Vice-Chancellorship. In most 
cases lljc State Governments are not directly involved in the appoint- 
ment of Vicc-CijanccHors. The only exception is Bihar %vliere recently 
the State Government has taken llie power to appoint the Yicc-Chancel- 
tors in the six universities of the Stale, 

Universities have been so far free to appoint their own staff but 
there have been two deviations in this regard recently. Firstly, in Uttar 
Pradesh, the U.P, Universities Regulations Amendment Act passed in 
J962 lays down the qualifications for different categories of posts. In 
Bihar, the Slate Public Service Commission has been given the autho- 
rity of selection of teachers for the six stale universities. Such legis- 
lation is very much resented by the universities concerned as well as by 
the Inlcr-University Board of India as also by other circles concerned 
with liigher education. The State Governments, however, try to justify 
their action by saying that Ihc university authorities had not been 
making proper appointments. 

Sehcdon of siudenis. 

In regard to the selection of students the universities arc free (o 
follow their own policy but in certain states in South India, in some 
government managed colleges, the government has been fixing quotas 
for various categories of people based on backwardness. This has 
aroused strong criticism from many quarters. In other parts of the 
country, the Central and State Governments have been bringing to the 
notice of the universities the question of uplift of backward people and 
have been suggesting to the universities to reserve some seats for slu* 
dents belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The univer- 
sities have generally voluntarily agreed to this for a limited period with 
the reservation that the students are not much below the standard of 
those admitted on merit. Such reservations are made largely only In 
professional courses* 
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Curriculum and Standards, 

The universities have been virlually free lo draw up Ihe regulations 
for various examinations as well as syllabi for various subjects and to 
determine the standards required for obtaining, various degrees and 
diplomas. In fact, people outside Uie universilies have shown Utile 
interest in such details, except for occasional articles and letters in 
newspapers. These have been written largely by teachers, former 
teachers or others interested in education. A considerable uniformity 
in standards in the country, however, has been attained firstly by 
drawing a great deal from British traditions and secondly by discussion 
at meetings of the Ititer-Utiiversity Board of India, a voluntary asso- 
ciation of Indian Universities. Tiic standards of professional education 
however, are considerably intluenced in India by such bodies as the 
Indian Medical Council and the All India Council of Technical Education. 

The University Grants Commission has started recently to influence 
the universities with regard to the details of various courses by appoint- 
ing Review Committees. The Commillces consist of experts, mostly 
professors from Indian Universities but sometimes also from foreign 
countries. These committees survey the co ;rses in various subjects in 
different universities in the country, point out their weaknesses and 
recommend suitable additions and alterations. This effort is directed 
towards modernizing the courses and bring tliem up to the level of 
technologically advanced countries. The reports of the Review Com- 
mittees are made available to the universities for their guidance. This 
is a recent development and so far has not had much impact on uni- 
versity studies, but within a few years the influence of such reports is 
expected lo increase considerably. As the Review Committees consist 
largely of university professors, their recommendations cannot in any 
way be considered as infringement of university autonomy. 

Research Programmes, 

The university teachers in India are free to select their research 
programmes but as in other countries, the direction of research and the 
problems tackled are being continuously influenced by the availability 
of funds. The resources at the disposal of universities being limited, 
the teachers often approach directly or through their university bodies 
like the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, Indian Council of Medical Research, Research 
Programme Committees of the Planning Commission and sometimes 
even foreign foundations for assistance. As grants from such bodies 
can be availed only for specific projects, they naturally have a direct 
effect on research programmes of university teachers. 

The students preparing dissertations or theses for the Master's or 
Doctorate degree arc free to choose their subject In consultation with 
their teacher* The selection, however, is obviously influenced, parti- 
cularly in the case of science subjects, by the kind of apparatus, equip- 
ment and facilities for research available in the department. 
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Asf>€ssmeni of the facUiiU$ required and the aUocaiion of resources. 

The Indian universities generally have a block or statutory grant» 
from the University Grants Comraisslon in the case of Central Univer- 
sities and from the Slate Government in the case of Stale Universities. 
They are free to utilize this grant as well as the income from fees, 
endowments and other sources like rentals of buildings and allocate 
it to different departments and services, as they think most appropriate. 
No reference to the government is necessary for this purpose. For 
further development, however, the universities have to go either to thu 
Central or State authorities for additional funds. At this stage, the 
authorities gel an opportunity to examine critically the proposals made 
by the universities. The grants of the universities set up by Acts of 
Central Parlfanienl, both for meeting recurring expenditure as well as 
for development, are paid by the University Grants Commission. These 
universities, therefore, have ordinarily no need to approach the Govern- 
nienl directly even for their further development. The universities 
founded by the Acts of State Legislatures had until recently to look to 
the Stale (iovernments only for financial support. They still do so. 
However, with the establishment of the University Grants Commission 
and oh account of the Central Planning Commission placing most of the 
funds required for university education with the University Grants Com- 
mission, the development even of the Stale Universities in recent years 
is being increasingly financed by this Central authority. The needs of 
the universities, both Central as well as State, are assessed by the Com- 
mission with the help of expert committees. The Commission is thus 
exercizing a great deal of influence in the allocHtion of funds to the 
difTerent universities for teaching as well as research. Some of the 
Commission grants to Stale Universities, however, require matching 
funds from the State Government. Such universities, have, therefore, 
to approach the State Government for the matching funds and main- 
tenance grants. The decisive influence of the Stale Governments in the 
exercize of this power is gradually decreasing. The universities wel- 
come grants from the Commission because in this case their needs are 
scrutinized primarily by teachers and scientists. In the field of techni- 
cai education, the AH India Council of Technical Educatfon examines 
first the proposals put up by the universllles and advises U.G.C. regard- 
ing uUocallon of funds. However, the Councirs advice is not final. In 
Its dealings with the universities, it functions very much like a visiting 
committee of tlic University Grants Commission and the Commission 
have the final voice in the assessment of the needs and the distribution 
of funds to the universities even for technical studies. 

Condi'dorts thai restrict the autonomy of the universities or that may 
jeopardize it In the future. 

Although distinct, the universities arc part of the society in the 
midst of which they function and the freedom that they can exercize in 
doing their essential business without reference to or constraint by 
extcrnut authority obviously depends to a great extent on the political 
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climate of the caimtry and the constitution of its government. In recent 
years, there have been violent changes in the governments of several 
nations thai gained freedom from foreign rule ufter the Second World 
War. This has happened even in countries which were previously part 
of the British Empire and are now members of the Commonwealth. 
India» however, I»as l)oen fortunate to have since its Independence a 
stable govcnjincnl based on parliamentary democracy. In spite of 
serious economic and p«.Iitical difflcullies, the country enjoys a great 
measure of freedom of speecli and expression. While no one can he 
sure of the future* one can assume from the experience of the last two 
general elections that this system of government is likely to continue, 
if so, it is certain that the universities in general will continue to enjoy 
a great deal of autonomy as defined by Sir Hector Hetherington and 
will be able to function without much interference by extraneous agen- 
cies. In fact, wilh the further expected expansion of the activities of 
the University Grants Commission, it is quite likely that the universities 
may gain even more independence than they had in the years imme- 
diately after the ittainmenl of national independence. The late Prime 
Minister whf) iia» been in office from 1947 to 1064 has both in public 
speeches and confldenlial despatches advised the State Governments 
repeatedly not to interfere in tfic afFairs of the universities even in their 
own interest. The first Education Minister of the Central Government, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, was a great supporter of university auto- 
nomy. His successor. Dr. K. L. Shrimali, at the Yice-Chancellors* Con- 
ference hehi two yenrs a^jo went out of his way to stress the autonomy 
of the universities. The university circles for this reason were greatly 
shocked when the Central Government under the Foreign Exchange 
('ontrol Rules scfectcd certain Vicc-Chanccliors for participation in the 
Commonwealth Universities Conference. This was regarded as a gross 
violation of university autonomy and this led to severe criticism of the 
government from nuuiy platforms. It is hoped that such action will 
not be repcatcjl. The present Minister of Kdueation, Shri Mohammad 
Ali Chagla. is slron^jly against any interference in university affairs 
by politicid parlies or government and has given public assurances to 
iJjis elTect. 

While thi' relations between Ihe Central Government and the Univer- 
sities have h\ general been happy, it cannot be said so for all stale 
governments. There have been often irritating situations. The points 
at which the State Governments can interfere in the work of Ihc univer- 
sities arc cliiefly two. One arises from the appointment of Vice- 
Chancel I ors. As mentioned previously, by an amendment of Univer- 
sities Acts, Government of IJiliar lias taken powers in its own hands 
to appoint Ihe VicC'Chancellors. This makes the Vice-Chancellors 
dependent upon the state Government both for appointment as well as 
continuation in office. In other Slates where the Chancellor Is Ihe 
appointing auiliority, the question has arisen whether the Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the State, is to act on his own discretion or 
on the advice of Ihe Government (the Coujicil of Ministers) as required 
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in political matters. Tlic consensus of opinion in university circles 
is thai the Chancellor should act independently and without reference 
lo the Stale Government. This view has been formally put forward 
by the Vice-Chancellors* Conference in 1962. It is, iiowevcr, not legally 
established whether the Chancellor can exercize his power independently 
of the advice of the Stale Government. Different procedures have been 
adopted in difTerenl Slates. Tlie Central Government has reacted to the 
situation by taking up the preparation of a model university Act. When 
ready, this would be circulated to various state governments for their 
guidance. Under an ambiguous conslituiional position, the relationr of 
the universities vis-5-vis the Slate Governments have been greatly 
influenced by the personalities of Ihe Chancellors, Chief Ministers and 
the Yicc-Chancellors. 

The second factor which indirectly brings the Influence of the Slate 
Governments lo bear on the working of the universities is the Increasing 
dependence of Uie latter both for maintenance and development on 
public funds. The cost of higher education, as in other parts of the 
world, is rising rapidly. Donations are hardly available from private 
sources. The state universities have to approach the slate governments 
for grants to meet the increasing cost of maintenance as well as develop- 
ment in areas not covered by the University Grants Commission. In 
this situation, it is possible for the governments to directly or indirectly 
iniluence university decisions. The possibility of such interference, 
however, has now been offset by the establishment of the University 
Grants Commission. As in the coming years, most of the grants for 
development of the universities are likely to be channelled through the 
Commission, the interference by political groups in their internal affairs 
is expected to decrease. 

The most serious threat to university autonomy and ils health in 
India stems today not so much from government as from unions of 
students and factions of teachers. The students in certain slates have 
exercized undue pressure on universities and some times brought them 
even to a stand-still by organizing demonstrations and stikes. The 
universities in Ullar Pradesh and Bihar have been particularly vitiated 
by such pressures or what has become known in India as student indis- 
cipline. Even a more serious threat to university health is posed by 
teacher politicians and academic intrigues as indicated in paragraph 10 
of Sir Hector's paper. Much is expected by the public today from 
educational institutions and particularly from the universities. In llie 
revolution of rising expectalions. common to all underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and limited resources, any shortcomings on the part of the teachers 
and university authorities arouse strong public criticism and are bound 
to bring in their wake government Interference. As mentioned earlier, 
the State Governments of Bihar and Ullar Pradesh give this reason for 
the amendment of Ihc University Acts in the two Slates which openly 
Infringe university autonomy as understood in Commonwealth coun- 
tries and expounded in Sir Heclor's paper. 
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AU universilit's* in the Federal Republic of Germany arc Stale 
iaslitutions. As the states (Lander) have sovereignty in cultural afFairs^ 
t'very university is dependent on the government of Ihe stale in which 
si is situated. Tliis means that the financing and administration of 
universities vary in certain particulars, However, the following account 
of conditions basically applies to all universities. 

1. Selectioit and appointment of aniversily staff- -the teacher, research 
worker and administrator (para, it of the Report of Sir Hector 
ffelhen'ngton). 

In the West (jerman universities liierc is no office corresponding to 
that of the "chonccltor ', or to thut of the chairman of the lay or mixed 
lay SAtid academic governing body. 

Academic self-government is the responsibility of the rector, senate 
and facidties. The central organ for academic administration is one 
"small senate" to which the rector, prorector, deans and elected mem- 
bers of the senate belong. The main duly of the rector — who as a rule 
is cleticd annually by university nuMiibor.s who have their "habililalion" 
(re eli^clion is possible once) — is to iTpresont the university in its 
external relations. 

Academic autonomy is relevant to all tjuestions that arise directly 
from research and teaching. The freedom of research and teaching is 
guaranteed through the constitulion of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The academic autonomy of Ihc university is protected by litis guarantee 
of freedom. However, in practice", difficulties occasionally arise because 



♦ Th« term "univ^j-aUy" Is h^r< uied to cover the '*Hochschul«" as wfU as Uif 
uDivenliy to Uie nftrrower sen»«. 
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of the fad thai Ihc rector is elected annually^ changes at least once 
every two years, and is usually Inexperienced In administrative matters. 

For financial a(hninis(rallon, there are the following alternative types 
of procedures: 

a) The university's financial administration is taken out of the sphere 
of its own competence and entrusted instead, as a state responsibility, 
to the management of a government official (eu/atorlal system), 

b) Universities participate in their financial administration to the 
extent that the membership of a curatorial committee also includes 
university teachers. However, this committee is a aon-academic body* 

c) The university is responsible for its own financial administration, 
but this is subject to supervision by the stale government. 

The faculties alone have the unrestricted right to award the "Habill- 
tation" (which confers the right to membership of a faculty and the 
right and duty to deliver lectures). 

In the appointment of ordinary (ordentUchc) professors, the faculty 
has the right to make recommendations. The appointment itself Is made 
by the Minister of Education, But, by convention, the recommendation 
of the faculty \% binding, unless there arc compelling grounds against 
Ihe recommended appointment. 

The procedure for the appointment of assistants, who are not respon- 
sible for leaching, and the assignment of teaching tasks in fields that 
are not covered by ordinary professors varies considerably in difTerent 
cases; nevertheless the selection is always made either through a uni- 
versity teacher or through an organ of tl\e autonomous academic govern- 
ing body. 

Officers for academic administration are appointed and supervised 
by organs of the academic administration and officers for financial 
administration by organs responsible for this. 

Ordinary professors, as a rule, cannot be dismissed. After reaching^ 
a certain age limit they retire, but as emeritus professors retain the 
right to teach. They arc civil servants, but the supervisory rights of 
the stafe's civil service regulations are restricted by the constitutionally 
assured guarantee of freedom of research and teaching. This guarantee 
finds its limits only in the general code of criminal law. The profes- 
sors are subject to these laws just as much as all other citizens. Apart 
from this, in disciplinary matters, every member of the university is 
subject to the disciplinary powers of Ihe relevant academic, or in certain 
cases slate, organs. 

2. Seleclion of Students (para* 12 of the HeporO* 

Standards of admission requirements (Hochschulreife) arc set by 
the State with due regard for what the universities consider necessary 
pre-conditions /or fruitful academic study ("Abltur-Maturum"). The 
secondary school cerli/lcale is valid for all university disciplines. The 
constitution assures all Germans the right to a free choice of educational 
institutions. Therefore a university can restrict the admission of Ger- 
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man students with secondary school certidcales only insofaras tills If. 
justified by limitations of space. 

Tlius, in respect to admission of students, autonomy is limited by 
the constitution and^ tlie state's competence to set standards for the 
secondary school certificate. ThccrctlcaUy, the universities could— if 
necessary- inltuencc admission requirements through the introduction 
of additional preparatory courses at the universities. 

3. Determination of curricula {para, 13 of the WeporO. 

The freedom of teaching is to a certain extent restricted by examina- 
tion regulations. In practice^ this does not apply to the regulations 
for academic examinations (the doctoral, the diploma and master*3 
[Magister] cxamlnalions), as these are drawn up by universities them* 
selves and are only approved by the State. The regulations for the 
State examinations, which are held and also largely standardized by 
governmcnl agencies, require attendance at a series of compulsory lec- 
tures and practical work, Tliey do not, liowcver, limit the autonomy 
o/ the university In the sense of rcciuirlng It lo restrict itself to the curri- 
cula set out in the examination regulations, The State examinations are 
conducted by examining committee comprising academic, or academic 
and governmental, representatives. 

To ensure co-ordination in academic examination regulations, which 
are drawn up by individual universities, or in certain cases by faculties, 
with the approval of the respective State (Land) Minister of Education, 
u joint commission for examination and study regulations has been 
established by the West German Rectors* Conference (Rektorenkonfe- 
renz) and by the Standing Conference of State Ministers of Education 
(Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Lander) in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. This works out basic regulations for the different 
disciplines. New faculty examination regulations that deviate from the 
basic regulations can not be approved by the Ministries, 

4. The choice of research programmes (para. 1^ of (he FepoU). 
Basically, research within the university is free (cL nos, 1. and 3. 

above). There is no planning— not even of different research projects 
carried out wllliin one single university. In the university's budget, 
funds for rcsearcli are provided through a block grant. The distribu- 
tion of these funds is arranged through organs of the academic admi- 
nistralion. Moreover, individual research workers can ask for further 
funds for certain projects from the German Research Association 
(Forschungsgcmeinschaft), of which the universities are members. 
Grants are decided by a committee consisting of professors (who are 
in a majority) an<! government rcpresTentatives. Funds are placed at 
the disposal of the Research Association mainly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but in part also by the States, and private business and Industry. 

In certain respects university research also receives considerable 
Hnancial support from private and official sources. The university has 
no injluence on tijo scope of such financing, and Is informed of It only 
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insofar ;is such funds pass through Ihe financial office of the university 
or institule. II is part of the responsibility of the individual research 
worker to make sure that accepting external research commissions docs 
not jeopardize the university's own Interests. 

5. Determination of requirements and aUocation of resources (premises, 
recurring expenditures, capital investments) with due regard to all 
vieiv points ipara. 15 of itie Report). 

The university's budget Is. as a rule» estabiished by the Slate Ministry 
in eoUaboralion with the university. The extent of the university's r61e 
In this varies considerably in different States (Lander). The parliament 
of Ihe "Land" approves the budget, and indeed every single item in it. 

Finances required for the expansion of the university are also decid- 
ed by parliament. Here, as a rule, It follows the recommendations of 
Ihe "WIssenschaflsral" (Scientific and Academic Council). The "Wlssen- 
schaflsral" was founded in 1957, through administrative agreement 
helsveen the Federal Government and the Stales. It consists of an admi- 
nistrative commission and an academic commission. Members of 
the academic commission arc appointed by the Federal President on the 
recomnicndallon of the West German Rectors' Conference, the German 
Research Association (Forschungsgcmeinschaft) and the Max-Planck 
Society. Members of the administrative commission are Ministers or 
high officials of the Ministries of Education or Finance and or relevant 
Federal Government departments, and also Include some public persona- 
lities appointed by the Federal President, The main tasks of the 
"Wissenschaftsral" arc to work out an overfall plan for the promotion 
of science and learning, to establish an annual programme of urgent 
priorities, and to make recommendations on the utilization of funds 
made available for the advancement of knowledge in the budgets of 
the Federal Government and the States. 

A 

1. In the Federal Republic* the autonomy of universities in the 
recruitment of teaching staff, in the orientation of research, and In the 
organization of teaching is guaranteed by law and at present Is in no 
danger. 

2. Since tlie eighteenth century until the founding of the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin and the University of the Saar, there was no financial 
autonomy for universities in Germany, 

3. In the general context of these two points one may» however, 
discern certain dangers to autonomy: 

a) The external threat is of a manifold kind: 
- Slice 1960, the considerably increased public expenditures on 
universities have caused Increased supervision by the government admi- 
nistrations. In one State (Bavaria) the actual spending of the univer- 
sities' budgets Is possible in practice only with constant administrative 
inter\*cntion by the Ministries of Education and Finance* If autonomy 
signifies freedom in the disposition of resources for academic purposes. 
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then such aulonomy is in fact excluded by the above adminislrative 
procedure. 

The continuous growth in the relations of private business with uni« 
versifies— particularly with tiiear natural science institutes->has for instance 
in the case of Kiel (i.e. a university without an industrial background) 
led to a situation where 30% of the university's budget is met by con* 
Iributions from third parties, which are obtained through the efforts 
of directors of institutes. Thus in the legally protected sphere of aulo- 
nomy, there are intruding influences against which there Is no legal 
protection, and which can also not be controlled by the university as 
a whole. 

Hitherto, no university institute has been prepared to carry out 
secret research for the Federal Defence Ministry, i.e. where publication 
of results is not allowed. 

b) Corresponding to the external threat to autonomy there Is also 
a threat from ivUbin: 

— The greatest ganger, in my view, arises from those university 
teachers who have big institutes and carry out work on behaW of private 
business. Such directors of institutes make full use of the rights con- 
ferred on them by autonomy but. on the other hand, are not so con- 
cerned to ob$er\*e the duties arising from their membership of a body 
enjoying aut9^oniy. 

Through the selfishness of faculties, and in particular the medical 
faculties, the interpretation of university autonomy as autonomy for 
the faculty— which happens far more in universities than in technolo- 
gical institutions— largely results in bringing discredit on the university 
institution as a whole, and in crippling its organs. 

Also the an)orphous, unco ordinated masses of students, who arc 
represented in a merely formal way by student unions, in the long run 
become a danger to aulonomy. In contrast with the past, but as is 
happening also with many university teachers, the corporate teacher- 
student sense of community, and thus of responsibility, is no longer 
aroused by autonomy. 
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ISRAEL 

Dr, B. Mazar 
Former Hector, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 



2*, The Hebrew* University functions as the Hebrew University 
Association under the Ottoman Law of Associations. At the same time 
it is recognized as a body corporate under the Council for Higher Edu- 
cation Law. 

9. The governing bodies of the University are as follows: 

a) The Board of Governors is the supreme body of the University 
which makes statutes and determines policy on the recommendation 
of the Senate and the Executive Council. It is a self perpetuating body 
of 120, composed half of Israelis and half of members from abroad. 

b) The Executive Council represents the Board ot Governors in 
Israel. 22 members of a total of 30 arc non-academic and the remainder 
are academic members elected by the Senate. 

c) The Senate, the highest academic body, deals with matters of 
academic policy and is composed of all full Professors, Deans, the Direc- 
tor of the Library and representatives of other grades of the academic 
staff. It deals with all matters of general academic policy. 

11. a) Appointments of Academic Staff: 

i) The Appointments Committee for senior staff deals with the 
appointments and promotions from the grade of instructor to full pro- 
fessor. It is composed of 5 members of the Executive Council and 
5 members of the Senate. It conducts its deliberations on the strength 
of a report received from a professional committee who in turn invite 
expertises from abroad. 

ii) The Appointments Committee for junior staff deals with the 
appointments of assistants and other teachers below the rank of ins- 
tructor, It is composed of representatives of the Executive Council, 



* These flffures refer to U^e paragr&ph numbers of Sir Hector Hetherlncton's paper. 
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the Senale, Ihe Univeisily Administration and the Assistants Organi* 
zation. 

b) Appointments of Administrative StatT. 

The President and the Vice Presidents) are elected by the Board 
of Governors. The Executive Vice Presidcnl(s) are appointed by the 
Board of Governors, other high officers by the Executive Council. 

c) All academic staff from instructor onwards hold tenure after pro- 
bationary periods, 

12. a) The University is free to determine the number of students 
which are admitted to the various faculties. Up to now admission to 
the faculties of Humanities, Social Sciences and Law arc not limited. 
Admission to Ihe faculties of Medicine, Science and Agriculture are 
limited in accordance with Ihe possibility of absorption in the labora* 
tories. 

b) The standard of preliminary attainment entitling to admission 
in all faculties is the matriculation cortlflcale. 

c) There are no special qualifications for admission to specific courses 
except for the concourse of admission In the Faculty of Medicine and 
other experimental faculties. 

d) There are at present 9400 students. The Student Body is expected 
to grow to more than 12,000 by 1968. The question of selecting admis- 
sion to the non-experimental faculties is being raised. 

e) There are no other qualifications for admission than educational 
fitness. No limitations of race or creed exist. 

13. a) No pressure by this state or outside organizations is exercized 
to adapt the curriculum to specific practical needs. 

b) In the Ilumanilies and Social Sciences, in addition to the purely 
professional preparation. Basic Studies In Judaica, General Humanities 
and Foreign languages are required from students. 

c) The University Is free to set Its own standards of examinations, 

14. The University is at liberty to choose its own research pro- 
grammes. Much organized research, Enanced from outside sources^ is 
of a basic nature. There is an authority for research and development 
composed of— exclusively— members of the University which deal with 
all questions of organized research. 

15. Formally the budget is adopted by the Board of Governors on 
the recommendation of the Executive Council. The actual proposal 
is worked out by the University Budget Committee composed of Deans, 
the Director of the Library and heads of administrative departments 
and chaired by the Executive Vice-President (Administration), In spite 
of the scarcity of resources full consensus is always reached. 

16. a) Grants to Institutions of Higher Education appear in the 
Budget Proposal of the Ministry of Education. The real decision, 
however, about the total size of the grant and the allocation and its 
distribution among the institutions is in the hands of the Treasury, In 
case the grant asked for by the University is not forthcoming in full the 
University is free to adapt Its budget in accordance with its own Hat 
of priorities. 
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b) In Ihcory the Council for Higher Education has the power of 
recommending the distribution ct grants among the institutions of 
higher education. In practice il has not exercized this function. The 
whole question of relations between Government and Universities is at 
present under consideration. 

Slndent Participation in University Government, 

TIjere Is a self-governing students' organization which runs cultural 
and mutual aid activities, a labour exchange and a duplicating and 
printing service. It does not participate in the general government 
of the University, nor has it any influence on the content of instruction 
or standards of examinations. Its representatives, however, have the 
right to request hearings from the Board of Governors. Health and 
housing services are run in co-operalion by the University Adminis- 
tration and the Students organisation. 
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JAPAN 

Or. T. MoniTo 
/'or/ner President, University of Hiroshima 



In Jiipaa Iherc arc the following Ihree categories of universities and 
colleges: 



The present situation of university autonomy varies to a considerable 
extent wilh those three difTerenl categories of universities. Of those 
three categories of universities, slate university is a champion for uni- 
versity autonomy both from the historical point of view and from its 
prosenl situation, since at state universities there exists university auto- 
nomy in comparatively definite form and further there is found among 
the universities hoinogcneily in this field to a considerable extent. In 
contrast with it, tiie autonomy of private universities is less homoge- 
neous and wen-deflncd, and that of the public universities is in many 
respects to he considered the same as that of the slate universities. 

For this reason, bearing in mind the five main points raised by 
Sir Hector, 1 Nvill give a brief account of the autonomy of the stale 
university. 

Before going into description. I would like to point out the following. 
The postwar educational reform in Japan was greatly influenced by 
the educational system of ihc United Stotes of America, the universities 
bchig no exception. As far as the autonomy of state universities is 



State universities and colleges.. 
Public universities and colleges. 
Private universities and colleges 



72 
34 
185 



Total 



291 
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concernodi however, it seems that it has continued to be under the 
influence of German universities In many respects, which had been 
strong In the prewar days. In the meantime, private universities have 
been under the influence of American universities, and the administra- 
tion of each of them, though its extent varies, is mostly in the hands 
of the board which includes usually former graduates of the institution. 
The university autonomy and the problems thereof in the case of the 
private universities, therefore, are difTerent from those of the state ones. 

1. Selection and Appolnlmenl of Presidents and ProfessoTS. 

For the Japanese stale university, there exists no organ or governing 
body which is wholly or partly composed of the people outside the 
university, except the Minister of Education who is the founder of the 
university and in the highest responsible position for education in the 
country. In other words, there is neither the chancellor nor pro- 
chancellor and the lay or mixed governing body of British style nor 
the board of trustees of American style. The organs for university 
administration under the existing system are president, university 
council, deans of faculties and faculty council, each having its respective 
competence outside of the Minister of Education who is finally respon- 
sible for the affairs of the slate university. The most important of 
them all is no doubt the pre$ident. In the selection and appointment 
of the president, a well qualified person Is selected by vole from among 
the professors al the university or persons outside the university and is 
appointed by the minister of education. In selecting an expected presl- 
dent by vote, the electors are generally professors, assistant professors 
and full-time lecturers, but at a few universities this is limited only to 
professors. At the slate university of Japan, the all-round responsibilily 
for the university administration in its internal and external relations 
rests with the presidency; and the selection and appointment of the 
president is made solely under the election system within the university. 
This has a Httle diiferenl meaning from Sir Hector's description. 

Next comes the selection and appointment of professors. First, the 
faculty council, composed only of professors of the faculty in question 
selects expected professors in most cases from among the teaching stafT 
of the faculty, and finally, the Minister of Education appoints them 
professors upon the decision by the council. In the procedure, deans 
of faculties, university council and president usually transmit to the 
Minister of Education the results of the selection by the faculty council. 
Public recruitment of candidate *ar professors is made in some cases, 
but the Inclusion of the persons outside the university in the members 
of the nomination committee is quite exceptional. In addition, profes- 
sors at state universities of Japan, once so appointed, hold their pro- 
fessorship until they reach their age-Hrait, unless unexpected situations 
should occur. 

For these points, the practice in the selection and appointment of 
president of and professors at the university is far from what Sir Hector 
suggested; that is, there exists no "decisive role'' to be played by the 



head of the UfiivcrsMy in "Jhe seleclion and appointment of the academic 
stafT of university"; due consideration Is not being paid to ''the recruit- 
ment of the best qualified persons from as many sources as available", 

2. Selection, of Students, 

Also Japanese universities, in compliance with the national and 
social necJs and also with the needs of professional organizations and 
individual citizens, arc conducting research and professional education 
requiring high standard of academic quality. At the same time the 
universities arc in danger of extending their enrolment beyond their 
capacity of academic instruction and guidance under the strong prev 
sure of democratization of higher education. 

Qualifications for matriculation are in inseparable relation with the 
system of the admission to the university. In Japan^ it is stipulated 
tiiat each university may give, within the framework of general agree- 
ment, their own matriculation to those who have finished the upprr 
secondary school course (or senior high school course). The numb fir 
of those who wish to enter the university, however, is much larger 
than tlie capacity of the universities, and the competition among pros* 
pective students has been getting so keen as to bring about the so-called 
ordeal of entrance examination. It is now held that the admission 
system of the present day has led to not only imposing heavy burdens, 
mentally and materially, upon the applicants and their family, but to 
disturb the educational system of Japan as a whole. Those circum- 
stances arc in a striking contrast to what Sir Hector points out, namely, 
that a university has an obligation to pay due consideration to the 
influence of the requirement of the university upon the education of the 
nation as a whole and for the students to be admitted to university 
methodical, systematic and thorough instruction is more important than 
ttie actual standard of attainment, 

3. Determinalion 0/ the Contents of Currtcula. 

In Japan, the basic principles of higher education are prescribed by 
the School Education Law, and thereupon each university prepares 
educational programmes and offers instruction to the students. The 
educational programmes are prepared by each university in accordance 
with "University Standards" and "University Establishment Standards" 
and no professional organizations are concerned directly in the making 
of them. In the preparation of the curricula for the studies of medical 
science, and technology, and for teacher training, however, national 
and social needs are fully considered. 

University education in Japan is divided into professional and 
general. Criticism has been directed by the industrial world and pro- 
fessional organizations to the education because of the degradation of 
professional knowledge rather than of the insufficient technical and 
practical training. Such degradation of professional knowledge is con- 
sidered to have been caused by the introduction of general education 
at the expense of professional education. General education is a new 
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programme Nvhich was introduced by llic posl-war educational reform. 
Il has now formed a part of the established curricula, although it has 
even at present been under criticism and re examination in various 
quarters. 

As to llie conferment of academic degrees^ there exist Rules of Con- 
ferment of Degrees and The Outline of the Examination Standards for 
Postgraduate Course in accordance with which the university with post- 
graduate courses has instituted its own regulations. The presentation 
of degrees is to be made under the responsibility of the individual 
university, and there exists neither a system for nor a practice of Inter- 
vention from outside the university. In Japan, those who have the 
prescribed qualiflca^iions, even though not having completed the doctor 
course, may apply^or the doctorate by submitting a doctorate thesis. 

4. Choice of Research Programme, 

It is generally accepted in Japan that in research at the university 
greater emphasis should be placed upon theoretical ones and, at the 
same time, the actual national and social needs as far as possible should 
be taken into due consideration. In this respect, however, there exists 
no authoritative organ at present, as Sir Hector urged for its existence, 
which has the competence to make a fair distribution of research pro- 
jects among various institutes, taking a wide view of the whole situation 
and having a perspective of the whole research activities required for 
the security and welfare of the stale and community. 

In addition measures to enable lite university to obtain funds for 
studies from outside under more favourable terms, for example exemp- 
tion from taxation, are insufAcient, and there has been less developed 
"a central organization" to contemplate the all-around research pro- 
gramme and to watch in autonomous research lest the assistance from 
outsifie the university might impair it. 

5. Allocation of Resources. 

To maintain sound university management, the required amount of 
funds must be ensured and allocated in well-kept balance among difTer- 
ent activities, and further, in so doing, is must be made possible to 
appropriate the funds for long-term ^progranunes and to use il in a 
flexible w^ay. To do this, according to Sir Hector, the most desirable 
thing is an autonomous decision by tlie university as a whole. The 
allocation of financial resources to individual stale universities is made 
on the basis of the budgetary appropriation for stale universities as a 
whole, prepared by the Ministry of Education co-ordinating the auto- 
nomous decision of each university. It is then approved by the Diet. 

It occurs sometimes that in making such autonomous decisions the 
university has difficulty in co-ordinating contradicting decisions of its 
faculties. Further, the annual appropriation is divided into small por- 
tions not easily transferable from one item to another, thus complicating 
university management. 



PftOBLKMs OP University Avtosomy in Japan 

Diversity 0/ University Autonor7)y. 

University aiiJonomy when considered In Ws moaning loday should 
be held not as an abstract concept but as a practical measure ^vhich 
is believed to !)e appropriate for fulHtlfng the functions expected of and 
entrusted to the university In the present state and society. In this 
respect, I should like to discuss university autonomy in terms of the 
actual practice as Sir Hector expressed it. 

University autonomy so considered will vary with the stage of deve- 
lopment of and the system o( slate and society* and also with types of 
universities themselves. As the university Is influenced to a larger 
extent by political and social conditions, so university autonomy is 
influenced by both of them. The types of university autonomy are 
<tiverse. As those in democratic countries are dilTcrent from those in 
lotatilarian ones» so are those in advanced countries dllTcrent from 
those in developing ones. My belief is^ therefore, that wc must be very 
careful not to criticize imprudently unitersily autonomy under different 
conditions cltlicr by the idea of complete autonomy or by specific types 
of autonomy in certain nations and cultural regions. 

Now the current problems of university autonomy particular to 
Japan seem to have been caused not chiefly by direct political inter* 
ference with academic freedom and the autonomy of the university but 
by the change in the actual situation and the confusion in tKc concep^t 
of university autonomy which has been brought forth by radical poll- 
lical and social reform. 

Some may say that still In Japan of today the stale often presents a 
threat to university autonomy as it did in prewar days, and that today 
there only lies a danger of the autonomy. I should say it Is wrong. 
Because the trouble.^ and accidents in their minds were caused by 
revolutionary political movements in and outside the university which 
were led by radical student organizations or a small group of teaching 
staff at universities. Almost all the troubles and accidents were not 
related to academic freedom and therefore to university autonomy In 
its true sense. 

University Autotwmy in Prewar Days, 

In prewar days, Japan was a constitutional monarchy with the 
remnants of absolute monarchy in a powerful military setting. Acade- 
mic trecilom and the mlonomy of the university were under strict 
control. Under such circumstances both the freedom and the autonomy 
were gained gradually by resisting assiduously such strict control and 
oppression, and by the devoted efforts on the part of a few progressive 
universities. 

In the meantime^ (he influential slate universities foliowcd msilnly 
the examples of the German ones. Under their leadership, the auto- 
nomy of Japanese universities followed the German type rather than 
the British, American or French. This led to an ideological concept 
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of autonomy rather than to the practical concept based upon ' experience 
and expediency". 

Japanese universities have thus repelled any participation In univer- 
sity affairs from any outside forces to guard their autonomy. Thus 
they succeeded In preserving in the hands of university authorities the 
practlcat competence of appointment ot professors and the selection 
of the president, generally held as the basic principles 0/ university 
autonomy. 

The folloNvlng three characteristics of university autonomy in prewar 
days may be pointed out: 

1. It was believed that the university was not a sociaV institution, 
but an Ivory lower secluded from both the nation and community; 
university autonomy could therefore be developed further through dis- 
trust and resistance than through understanding and co-operation. 

2. As a result of attaching too much importance to the status of 
faculties^ the importance of the university as an organic entity was 
underrated. 

3. In effect, the utmost importance was attached to the decision 
by the faculty council in ihe selection of professors, and a reluctant 
or even opposing attitude was held to the recruitment of candidates 
from among the public, to the inclusion of people outside the university 
on Ihe selection committee, and to paying high regard to the opinions 
and views of the president and the university council 

New VntversiUes in (he Postwar Days and University Autonomy Thereof. 

Wiih the political and social reforms under the Occupation of the 
Allied Forces after Ihe Paciiic War, the people's sovereignty was pro- 
clamed, militarism removed and Japan changed Into a highly demo- 
cratized state» Simultaneously, the educational system was reformed, 
and included the establishment of the new system of higher education. 
This opened a new era to academic freedom and the university auto- 
nomy. The practice in university autonomy has not only been institu- 
tionalized but the autonomy enjoyed only by a small number of imperial 
universities in the prewar days, extended once and for all, to more 
than 200 new universities; though there Is a variation in the forms of 
autonomy in state, public and private universities. It is not so hard 
to imagine that such a drastic reform has brought Into university admi- 
nistration and autonomy many and serious problems. The following 
are the two major reasons for such situations. 

h In the new democratic state, the conception of university auto- 
nomy would have to change from that of the closed and antagonistic 
to that of the open and co-operative, since the character of the univer- 
sity as a social Inslilullon was Intensified. In fact, however, there is 
an overwhelming conservative tendency on the part of most nniversities 
to preserve out-of-date concepts of university autonomy under the new 
regime. 

2, In prewar days university autonomy had been enjoyed by a few 
imperial universities, especially the University of Tokyo and that of 
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Kyoto which hud been playing a leading role among Japanese univer- 
slllcs, liisloricnlly and acnilenitcally. Through the educalional reform 
afler Ihe war, universlly autonomy was granted to more than two hun- 
dred colleges and universities without exception. Of these, a large 
number were former Inlenncdlate schools hurriedly upgraded to colleges 
or universities, despite their lack of preparation. 

University autonomy was thus suddenly granted from above to col- 
leges and universities that had neither llic experience nor the training 
for it. Under lliese circumstances it is not hard to see why university 
autonomy in its proper sense was neither fully understood nor rightly 
applied, and continues so, even in these days* 

Students' Self-Governmeni and Untoerstty Autonomy* 

The other element posing a problem of university autonomy in Japan 
\% the radical pollticat.social movement led by a group of university 
students and sometimes by a few teaching staff. Radical activities not 
permitted out of campus have been launched under the guise of univer- 
sity autonomy by a group of students, staff and educational personnel 
in the university. 

The most neteworlhy of these movements is tlial of the so-called 
Zengakuren (National Students* Self-Governmenl Association) which 
allraclcd public attention by its drastic, unlawful polillca! actions. 
When this movement was in full swing, students councils were orga- 
nized al almost all of the universities especially at the state ones, and 
all of these student councils were mere or less under the control of 
tlie Association. Even some of the leaching staff seemed to support 
the movement of Zengakuren. 

The university could not he indifferent to the radical and sometimes 
violent political activities of the Association especially when they had 
a base to work and launched unlawful activities in the university campus. 
It could be taken for granted that the university would take restrictive 
measures against such activities so that order might be kept in the uni- 
versity, as a place for research and instruction. Such measures might 
In some cases he applied to the movement of teachers' unions when 
it had a radical political tendency and thus departed from the normal 
course of the union. 

These measures to be taken on the part of the university authorities 
can hardly be said to be violating university autonomy. On the con- 
trary, they can be said to be the measures to guard it. The reason is 
that what endangers university autonomy at the present juncture is in 
many cases neither the slate nor the university authorities, but others, 
that is, a group of-sludents and sometimes of the teaching staff who are 
closely tied up with the revolutionary forces outside the university. 

Report of the Central Conncit on Edncaiion, 

The new system of higher education has now been discussed in 
various sectors and in the light of Sir Hector's^ study. I should like 
now to refer to the report of the Central Council on Education on the 
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Improvenicnl of Jli«hor lidiic*ilion which has been submitted in rcpJy lo 
the question asked by the Minister of Education and also lo the views 
and eominenls which hove been made to critlehc it. 

The Cejilral Council on Kduealion is a body whose aim is to make* 
a study and an examination of the policies of basic importance on edu- 
cation, science and culture in response lo the questions asked by the 
Minister of Hducation. At the llmo of the report, il was composed of 
the presidents of leading state, public and private universities^ the heads 
of the associations for the school masters of elementary, lower and 
upper secondary schools, persons of learning and experience repre- 
senting the press and industry, and the representatives of the Ministry 
of Education. In addition, those wlio are well versed In the problems of 
higher education were called in lo discuss and study as expert members 
of the council. The council furtlier listened to the opinions of the 
representatives of the organizations Interested in higher education and 
look into its consideration the experience in autonomy at Japanese uni- 
versities bolli in pre- and post-war days and the conditions of unlver- 
sily autonomy at foreign universities. 

The report was compieled in January 1963 after careful examination 
a! more than seventy council meelings during about three years. I serv* 
cd Ihe committee as rhnirman, and I am not the one to Ijoast, but I can 
safely say that the report proposes from a fair point of view efTectlve 
measures for university reform in Japan» It was based on the view- 
points of Ihe whole nation, laying due respect to those of the university^ 
It was inevitable that the report, although indicating a similar goal, 
proposed a illfFcrent view on practical measures for individual cases. 

Opposition lo and Criticism of (hv Report, 

\> a was considered that this report was most likely to lead to the 
estabUsliment of basic policy for Die future improvement of higher edu- 
cation, the general public, especially universities and the organizations 
concerned with higher education^ commented and criticized it and at 
the some time made public their views on university autonomy. Some 
of the universities even launched an opposing campaign against il. 
T)ie most reprcscnlativc of the criticism and views were those made by 
the Association for Stale UniversUies and others thai are worlh nolleing 
are those by the Association for Public Universities, the Association 
for University Accredilation, the Japan Science Council, and other 
organiiialions. The major views and opinions that were made clear 
or expressed implicitly therein are as follows; 

1, Establishment of Laws and Regulations for University Adminis- 
tration. 

The Report has not explicitly proposed the enactment of laws and 
regulations for university administration, but il was the intention of the 
Ministry of Education to estjd)lish a university administration law follow- 
ing the proposals conlainerl in the Report. Although there are st^fenXy- 
Iwo state and thirtyjour public universities, there exist no laws and 
regulalions providing the basic principles of university administration 
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and autonojny. In fact, soon oftcr Uie cslubllshmenl of Ihe new univer- 
sities after the war, an clforl to cnacc sucli laws was made but it falfeil 
for various reasons. During tlic following thirteen years, the Ministry 
of Kducation seems to have fell again that it was necessary to enact 
laws and regulations outlining university administration and their auto* 
nomy. Despite the high privilege of autonomy granted to the unlvcrsllyi 
it is not made clear nl the univorsity where the responsibility Hes and 
liow it is shared. As a result, Ihere arose many chaotic situations. So, 
for the benefit of state and public universities, it was fell necessary 
to define legally where the responsibility lies for university autonomy. 
Meanwhile, the universities w^erc of the opinion that standardization 
would violate unlverslly autonomy and strongly opposed the enactment 
of a university administration law. The Report recommended that Ihe 
university In a democratic society not be closed to the society but be 
positive in lis elTorts to strenghen lies with the related community and 
be able to contribute to It, and, for this purpose, "to set up an organ 
with the people outside the university among its con^lituents when 
needed". To this recommendation, the stale universities were opposed. 

2. The Veto Right of the Minister of Education. 

The same tough opposition was shown to the veto right of the Minis- 
ter of Kducation, which, in a broader sense, is the Minlster*s supervising 
coinpctcney. Tlic point of the problem is whether the Minister will 
have to accept all of the candidates nominated by the university for 
the future president or for professors at the university. The Central 
Council for Kducation understands thnl legally the Minister has the veto 
riglit, but the university strongly opposed this view. The Council con- 
sidered that the Minister, who is the founder of the slate university 
and the man with the highest responsibility for national education, 
had such a right, although *'ln exercizing the right, he will have lo he 
very careful taking into consideration his responsibility for educallon 
and paying due respect flrsl of all to university autonomy", The Coun- 
cil further proposed that In exercizing this right, the Minister needs to 
listen to the opinions of a committee composed of outsiders. Neither 
of these recommendations, however, was acceptable lo the university. 

3. Position and Competence of the President. 

Tlic Council hoped that the university would be consolidated upon 
an independent and organic basis w^ilh the president as Its core. They 
attach greater importance lo his position as the person with the highest 
all-around responsibility and leadership for university administration 
and autonomy in the democratic community. Again, the university 
viewpoint inclined toward curtailment of the competence of the pre- 
sident and the grar.i.ng of greater competence to the University Council, 
and especially lo the Faculty Council. 

4. Position and Competence of the Faculty Council. 

In tht Report great importance is attached to the organic consoli- 
dation of the university as a whole and it Is contemplated to grant auto- 
nomy lo the Faculty Council as an integral part of the whole university 
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scl-up. III iho meantime, thcro seems to Le nn Intention on the part 
of the university group and of the Japan Science Council to attach too 
much imponance to the autonomous position and the competence of 
the Faculty Council, thus considering the university not as a highly 
consolidated body but as a mechanical compound of various faculties 
with few organic ties. Kspccially the selection of professors, they urge, 
is tho sole responsibility of the Faculty Council and neither the preai- 
<!ent nor the University Council is to take part in it. Also, this univer* 
slty group is reluctant to consider recruitment from outside of the faculty 
or to permit persons outside the faculty to participate in the selection. 
TenuTC o( Professorships and Evaluation of Professors' -work. 

The Report recommends "the necessity of studying the regulations 
of the tenure of professorships and of the evaluation of professors' 
^vork•^ in view of the fact that the professorship is guaranteed until 
professors reach their age limit. Nothing has been counter-proposed 
by the university side, but probably I m right in supposing that the 
university Is opposed to it. 

6. Future of University Autonomy. 

What will become of university autonomy confronted with such 
difficult problems? Will situations which may endanger university 
autonomy arise in tlie near future? It is supposed that the concept will 
change along with the further progress of political and social demo- 
cratization. University autonomy, in its relation to state and society, 
wilt undergo a gradual change from a substantially closed, distrustful, 
and conflicting one, to a more open and co-operative attitude toward 
the stale and society. 

It Is inevitable, howeven that university autonomy would be endan- 
gered If Japan should fall into a tolaUtarian state of leftists or rightists. 
Tiierc is very Jitlle possibilily of such a situation arising in the near 
future. My fear is, i*ather» that some disturbing force may emerge from 
within the university and the university itself be subjugated to it. If 
such a situation arose, autonomy would be submerged from within. 
In such a situation it could be justified that the person outside the uni- 
versity having Ihe highest responsibility for national education, includ- 
ing university administration, would somehow intervene for Ihc pro- 
tection of autonomy. Such necessary measures should not be considered 
as obstructing, hut ralhcr as guarding university autonomy. 

Uuiversily Autonomy in TrandKon, 

Will university autonomy not be endangered wJien it changes from 
the closed to the open one as political and social democratization 
advances? To answer this question, I would like to examine university 
autonomy first, in the process of its change and. second^ after its com- 
pletion. 

From the point of view of the closed autonomy, the change from 
closed to open might appear to be a threat to university autonomy itself. 
Such could often arise especially in Japan of today where the concept 
of university autonomy is in the process of change from the old to the 
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new ns the result of the democratization of the univcrsUy nnd the Inten- 
siflcfttion of the choractcr of llic univcr^ily ns i\ social Inslllntlon which 
is again the result of political ami social fleniocralization of the country. 

Univetsity Adniintstratton, 

Discussions were focuse*! on the problems of imiversily autonomy 
in its narrower sense, such as the exchjslon of the forces oulsicle the 
university anil the appointment and dismissal of president and pro- 
fessors. The section In the report which deals with university admi- 
nistration was the target of vehement criticism. Antagonistic concepts 
of university autonomy aroused strong debates, particularly over enact- 
ment of the university administration law, and the competence of the 
Minister of Education over university adminislralion» especially In his 
veto rights regarding selection and appointment of the president^ and 
competence of the Faculty Council for the selection and appointment 
of professors. 

It is requested that as the character of the university as a social 
insUtullon is intensified university autonomy should broaden its scope 
and become more flexible in application. The Report of the Central 
Council on Education contains the following sections: the alms and 
character of institutions of higher education, the establishment and 
organization of the univcrsily, students' welfare and guidance, entrance 
examinations and university finance, besides Ihc narrower concept of 
university administration. How to deal with all these mailers constitutes 
problems of university autonojny in the broader sense, 

hiversily in ihc Inslilniious for Uighvp Educaliotu 

As it is hard to describe this subject in detail, I sliould like to take 
for example the inslilullons for higher education in postwar Japan. 
There arc six hundred and thirty institutions, including junior colleges. 
unifle<l into one type of institution, that is, "the new university". The 
Report proposes the diversification of these institutions according to 
their aims and character and recommends that these institutions be 
classified into three levels corresponding to the academic standards of 
university, college and junior college and that academic status be granted 
to each of them accordingly. Such reform might be considered as a viol- 
ence of university autonomy from Ihc traditional viewpoint. 

Planning for VniversUy fnsiltadons. 

It has been the custom to approve the establishment of a university 
when a given requirement is met, without paying due consideration 
to the educational planning. As a result, universities thronged about 
big cities and even though the establishment of schools of science and 
technology courses is greatly demanded, the number of such schools is 
too small to nicel the demand. Recently, as the national planning for 
economic and social development is promoted, the over-all planning for 
education, tspecially for the establishment of universities, is urged. 
With due consideration of such national demand, the Report recora* 
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mends, "the whole scale, thai Is, the number of schools and of students, 
the placement and the establishment of universities must be determined 
according to a plan based upon the desire of applicants, social needs 
and academic demands". Not only should the university be established 
in strict accordance to ''establishment standards'', but it must also make 
continuous efforts to maintain and to raise them. As there is much 
to improve on this point, the Report recommends that "the establishment 
standards must be applied strictly from now on and it is necessary to 
re-examine tho mailers requiring the approval of the Minister of Edu* 
cation at the time of establishment as well as on the occasion of major 
changes after the establishment. Measures must be lalccn to enable the 
Minister as the responsible authority to implement and also to maintain 
the eslabllshmcnt standards. When the function of (he university as a 
social institution is strengthened with the advancement of democrati- 
zation, the changes toward modernization and the new concept of uni- 
versity autonomy are inevitable. Again such development will probably 
be opposed by those who hold the conventional concept of university 
autonomy. 

Siudenls' Guidance and Self 'Government Movement. 

The new university has admitted and encouraged the students* self- 
government movement, considering it as a part of the students' welfare 
and guidance programme and also of their extra-curricular activities. 
The students* self-government movement, however, influenced by the 
unstable political situation in postwar Japan and as a result of the Intro- 
duction of revolutional political movements has become a politico-social 
movement over-stepping the sphere of its normal activiticsp and in some 
instances has disturbed intra mural order and caused social unrest in 
others. So, the Report recommends, ''the university must assume the 
responsibility for controlling within its competence the students* poli- 
tical and oilier social movements through proper advice and guidance*', 
making students aware of their duty to pursue their studies and Inducing 
them to pay respect to the political neutrality of the university". This 
recommendation has been criticized as an infringement of university 
autonomy by a group unable to discriminate the university autonomy, 
the genuine students' self-government movement and the freedom of 
students as citizens from a distorted political seJf government movement. 

Entrance Examinations* 

The relations between university autonomy and students is revealed 
in connection with the university admissions system. Those who arc 
holding the concept of closed autonomy may insist that the university 
can select students in its own way acting on its autonomy without being 
ar.noyed by the educational and social effects of the admissions system. 
In Japan, each of more than six hundred institutions Including junior 
colleges conducts the entrance examination on an individual basis. As 
a result, the 50-called "ordeal of entrance examination" harasses men- 
tally and materially the applicants and their families, and creates a 
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serious social problem by putting the whole education of Japan into 
confusion and giving birth to a tremendous number of ofT-campus stu- 
dents, so-callc(! "Honin"* To cope with such situations, l!io Report 
recommends the eslablishincnt of a body wliosc aim is "to study and 
decide the methods whereby to obtain highly reliable findings on the 
level of achievement in the learning and the scholastic aptitude of the 
applicants ond to conduct in a proper way a common and objective test". 
li is contemplated that this non-govcrnmenlal body will be a private 
foundation organized and operated by the people concerned primarily 
with the senior high school and the university, men of learning and 
experience, and officials of the Ministry of Education; its purpose will 
be to contribute to ''a close lie and co-operation among the universities 
and between senior highschools and universities" and ''to give better 
guidance (o the applicants and aiieviate their burdens". I expected 
that the universllyi being aware of its responsibility as a social Insti- 
tution, would co-operate readily in the Improvement of the entrance 
examination, but there is still much to be done to meet the expectation. 
Here again, I fea'r thai the concept of closed autonomy may be, even 
though unintentionally, the source of in<leclsivc attitudes on the part 
of the university. 

AnxieUes Concerning University Antononw* 

In the scientific and technological civilization, where democratization 
and economic development advance, the character of the university as 
a social Institution Js intensified and university autonomy is changing 
from the closed one bases upon antagonism and resistance against state 
and society to the open one based upon understanding and co-operation. 
Such change in university autonomy may be taken by those who cherish 
the conventional concept for nothing else but the retreat and wane of 
university autonomy. On the contrary it must be considered as a new 
development of it. 

Viewed from a difTerenl angle, however, such changes in the univer- 
sity and its autonomy' must not be welcomed without reservation. For 
it is feared that such changes might violate university autonomy, not 
overtly, but from behind the scenes or through the provision of finan- 
cial aid. I assume that the university is slafTed adequately to assure 
excellent results in research and education. Maintaining this stalT with 
physical facilities and adequate equipment so necessary to research, 
requires an over increasing amount of money, since the university is 
Incapable of supplying for itself ever-increasing amounts of money, and 
must count mainly on stale and society for financial resources. Here 
lies concealed a serious danger to academic freedom and to university 
autonomy. 

University Finance, 

The Report, approaching university autonomy in a practical and 
substantial way, treats "the autonomy of university finance*' as an 
important factor of university autonomy, together with "the autonomy 
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of personnel administration for senior staff members*' and *'lhe auto- 
nomy of the management of university facUJtles and students* affairs". 
From this viewpoint, the Report recommends that to enable the slate 
university which is financed by the national treasury and therefore Is 
under strict regulations to achieve its aims and missions, that a system 
be set up so that *'on autonomous, flexible and practical use of appro- 
priation" may be possible, more concretely, "budgeting to meet /the 
demands of the long-term educational and research programme", 
"a ncxlblc management in the Jmpleraenlatlon of budget" and "the 
acceptance and use of donations" should be promoted. The same 
demands are true for private universities, especially when they receive 
positive assistance from the national treasury. 

The annual revenue of the university from their own funds is very 
lillle. So, the expenses which are not covered by the appropriation 
from the regular budget must be met by financial assistance In the form 
of donations directly from private sources or indirectly from a foun- 
dation, To pave the way for this, a hope has been expressed Jn the 
Report that tax exemption on donations be provided and a powerful 
foundation rendering financial assistance be established with co-operation 
among universities, private organizations and the state. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that, under the present economic conditions 
of Japan, it is {lifficult to expect from such foundations a large amount 
of money. Attention should also be paid lest the aid distort the original 
educational and research programme Initialed by the university. 

As wc liave seen, the expenses of either stale, or public or private 
universities arc covered by a regular budget appropriation, Poliffcal 
and social demands on the university will thus In practice be reflected 
upon this budgetary appropriation. In the present complicated society 
based upon science and technology and with the antagonism among 
races, social classes and political ideologies, it may somellmes occur 
that the political and social demands made upon universities through 
the budgetary appropriation and the university programme divorced 
from the parly politics and devoted to education and research may be 
at cross-purposes. There lies the most crucial phase of university auto- 
nomy In the present situation. To prevent such a difficult situation, 
tlie adoption of an institution similar to the University Grants Committee 
of the United Kingdom may be proposed. Even in this case, the basic 
requirements for the smooth running of the system are believed to be 
the co-operation of universities and the state and society in attaining 
tlie desired objectives with good sense on both sides. I am convinced 
that such is the real nature of open autonomy in the present situation 
and that distrust, antagonism and struggle between the university and 
stale and society undermines the ability to guard and promote auto- 
nomy at a democratized university in a democratic society. 
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ITALY 
Dr. F. ViTO 
Hector, Catholic University of Milan 



Open Questions concerning University Autononw in Italy, 

Universlly Aulonomy is not an end in itself, II is quite inconceiv- 
able nowadays that a University should enjoy compJete independence 
(torn the Stole qr should tegitimately ignore the educational needs of 
society. Our problem consists in finding out the degree of autonomy 
which is a necessary condition of the adequate fulfilment of the function 
which is characteristic of an institution of higher learning. Obviously, 
this rainlniura degree of autonomy cannot be fixed in general terras as 
if It could he applied to and obtained in every country. It must be 
considered in the context of the ducalional system concerned. The 
greatest difficulties arise when the whole structure of the system Is 
fundamentally incompatible with the amount ot autonomy which is 
essential for the smooth working of the teaching and research activity 
of a university. 

This seems to be the case with the Italian situation in so far as currl- 
cular matters and criteria for admission and selection of students are 
concerned. The determination of both is made by law; i.e. it is fixed 
once for all and applies to all Universities, whether they are big or small, 
are located in an industrial or a developing area, are well or poorly 
equipped with library, laboratory facilities, etc. There is of course 
son:c possibility of differentiating the curricula, as the individual insti- 
tution can apply to the Ministry for some variations. But it Is a very 
limited possibility; moreover it requires a time-consuming procedure 
and there is no certainty that the requests will be accepted. 

This rigidity and uniformity of regulations may lead to immobility, 
i,e. to a situation in which the adaptation of teaching and research 
to the rapid evolution of knowledge becomes more and more difficult. 
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On the other handi (he rapidly changing social conditions and the 
parallel extension of democratization of education at the various levels 
demand a revision of admission and selection methods which cannot 
always wall until new laws arc approved, without endangering academic 
standards* 

The crucial point is the following: in a highly centralized and 
standardized system, in which the value of academic degrees is granted 
by the stale, the remedy for the above-mentioned defteiencles cannol 
consist simply in allowing the Universities greater freedom in curricular 
matters, admission and selection and so on. The reform needed is a 
much more profound one. First of all, the university degree (there is 
only one in this country: the doctor's degree: and this indicates an- 
other aspect of the rigidity of the system) should be deprived of any 
practical value from the professional viewpoint; it should possess sim- 
ply an academic value to the effect that competition among the Univer- 
sities be stimulated. Freedom of choice as to curricular standards and 
admission requirements would then become compatible with the system. 
Accordingly the Public Administration should no longer rely almost 
exclusively on the universities for the preparation of those who intend 
to enter the civil service. It should either organize its own schools 
or arrange for specific methods of selecting people among candidates 
who may or may not have completed a definite university career. 

Admittedly, all this would imply a fundamental change in the system, 
which cannot be brought about rapidly. 

One cannol think of modifying from one day to another the entire 
structure of an educational system which is deeply embedded in the 
political and administrative organization of the country. This Is 
clearly shown by the fact that even when it comes to university reform 
the political and adminislrnlive elements predominate ais compared with 
the academic ones. It so happens that the new legislation which Is 
being submitted by the Government to Parliament (not later than 
31 March, 1964) has been prepared without the Universities as such 
being consulted. University professors have, of course, had a part in 
the preparation of the reform. This is based on the Report presented 
by a special committee composed of Members of Parliament and univer- 
sity professors appointed by the Ministry. In the second place the 
Ministry has asked the advice of the Higher Council for Education, a 
body comprising university professors elected by professors. But the 
universities as such have had no possibility of expressing their views. 

This Is not to be understood as a criticism. It Is Intended rather to 
convey the idea that a highly centralized and standardized system, 
which is publicly controlled even in matters like curricula, admissions, 
etc., is bound to obey political considerations rather than academic 
aspirations. This situation cannot be changed overnight. This Is 
undoubtedly true. But in the long run, unless something in that direc- 
tion, however gradually, is done, the academic standards of the univer- 
sltie? will sufTer, especially if the evolution of science and social changes 
contitiue at the same .^^eed as at present. 
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PfottcUon of University Aulonomy In Italy* 

U is generally adniilled thai over a very large area of ihe world Ihc 
main question about autonomy is really a question about the relationship 
of universities and the Slate. This applies especially to countries wher« 
the university system is characterized by a strong centralization and 
where the typical university Institution is the State University, as in 
Italy. In fact even the non-state University, I.e. the free university 
(unSversith libera) as It is called In this country, known elsewhere under 
the name of private university, is all the same subjected to strict legal 
regulations concerning appointment of the teaching staffs admission of 
students, curricular matters, etc. 

Nevertheless one Is bound to recognize that, within the frame work 
of such a highly centralized and publicly controlled education system, 
the State does allow the universities a substantial degree of autonomy. 
Ft is true that in appointments to professorships at the various levels: 
full professors, professors in charge (professor! incaricati) and assis- 
tants, some well established legal rules must be followed. But It is 
no less true that In the formation of the committees which nominate 
full professors as well as of those who nominate assistants or recognize 
qualifications for university teaching (libcri docenti) the universities do 
play a decisive rdle because the members of the committees are elected 
by the professors in the first case, or proposed to the Ministry by the 
Universities themselves in the second case or by the Higher Council 
for Education, which again is elected by the professors, In the third 
case. The Rector, i.e. the highest officer in Italian universities, is elect- 
ed by the professors; and even when the appointment of the Rector 
(or of the Director for separate Faculties) lies In the hands of the adml* 
nlstrative board, (as is the case in the free institutions) a consultative 
r61e is as a rule granted to academic bodies, such as the academic senate, 
consisting of the heads (presidl) of the various faculties. 

Determination of the standards required for entrance to the univer- 
sity is fixed by law (there are only few exceptions for Faculties where 
an entrance examination is a condition for admission; but they will 
probably be abolished in the near future). A certain influence in the 
selection of students can be exerted by the University through the 
examinations which lake place at the end of each academic year. But 
it is a rather limited one because, owing to the legal rules, a student 
can in practice remain a student for an indefinite number of years. 

.\galn, the determination of curricula is a matter for legal decision. 
And this fact is quite understandable in a system where university 
degrees possess by force of law the sanrre value no matter by which 
university they have been awarded. There is however in this respect 
a margin for decision by the universities in so far as they can apply 
to the Ministry for introducing into the study plan of the various facul- 
ties some specific subjects which are deemed useful for the preparation 
of students. As a rule their demands are satisfied. 

No limitations are imposed on the Universities as to the choice of 
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research programmes as well as the methods ot allocating the available 
resources. Some institutions obtain financial assistance tor research 
from industrial firms or public corporations; but so far there has been 
no indication o( pressures being exerted on the part of the financing 
agency in order to reduce the freedom of the universities concerned. 
Ot course the main source of financing researches and current adminis- 
tration of the (State) Universities comes from the State, Here again there 
has been no complaint that the State has unduly interfered In matteri 
belonging to the realm ot autonomous decisions of the Universitiea. 
Obviously the State does require to be assured that public funds are 
being prudently spent. 

There is in the Italian university world a variety ot opinions as to 
the merits of the present mechanism of distributing public subventtotis 
to the Universities, which is handled directly by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. It is not quite clear to what extent the criticism and the 
objections to tlie existing system relate to the mechanism itselt and from 
what point it unconsciously covers another issue, namely the Insufficient 
amount of the subventions. In any case, this point is being widely 
debated at the present moment in this country (1), 



(1) For further problems rmrdlot thji ftubje«t of Uitt paper may I t^fcr to tny 
contribution to \ht voluoaei The St^tui of Vnioenliit Ttacher*. HeporU from lixtMn 
eountrU*-»prapar«d ^i\h tsalitAM of VoMco. l^ei, LA.U.P.Lm CaQd« (Bolgium). 
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Tranilated from the Bunion, 



SOVIET UNION 



Dr. G. D, VOVTCHRNKO 



PrO'Rector, University of Moscow 



It is impossible to separate universities from the social development 
of their countries and their nations* The univer$ity community is above 
all a community of citizens having a fundamental responsibility for the 
well-being and progress of the nation. They should therefore work 
towards the best interests of their nation — which means in the best 
interests of humanity at large. 

The problem of university autonomy cannot usefully be considered 
in the abstract— divorced from the political structure of the particular 
country concerned. If the government is democratically organized and 
pursues liberal policies, there is no conflict with the universities; the 
influence of the State on the universities in this situation can only be a 
forward-looking one. 

Nothing is more easily justified, howeveri than the desire for auto* 
nomy among Universities in countries where the advance of progressive 
ideas is not certain: given autonomy and freedom from supervision 
by the Stale, they could develop truly progressive knowledge in the 
interest of the whole nation. 

In socialist countries the government is not in conflict with the 
people* but carries out their wislies; it is their servant. Therefore, In 
socialist countries, State direction of the universities does not restrict 
their autonomy nor hinder their free development. 

Stale influence on the univcrsitii*s has the following aims: 

a) the highest development of the universities themselves; 

b) the training in the universities of the experts needed by the 
country; 

c) the assurance (pr aU graduates that they will find employment 
for which they are qualified; 

d) the maximum standard of qualiflcation for university teacheri 
and research workers; 
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e) a high standard of further ciluc«lion based on inailern academic 
ideas^ 

f) the cstablishnienl of priorities in universities for the most inapor- 
lant research, from the point of view of the country. 

In practice, these alms are achieved In the following ways; 

a) distribution to the universities by the Slate of the funds required 
for their current costs and for their development; 

b) overall planning for the training of experts and definition of the 
number of admissions to the universities, according to speciality and 
the needs of the country; 

c) allocation to university graduates of work corresponding (o their 
qualifications; 

d) approval/ at the request of the universities, of the titles of pro- 
fessor and ''doccilt'' and of the degree of doctor; 

e) approval of the programmes of entrance examinations to the 
imlversilles, and appointment of the slate entrance boards which award 
qualiftcalions corresponding to their knowledge to candidates on com- 
plelioti of their studies; 

f) consideration of the most important research projects of the 
universities and the co ordination of their most outstanding work In 
the national svslom of economic development. 

The intervention of the Stale in the work of the universities is a 
helpful one, designed to ensure their progress, the Improvement of Iheir 
standards of teaching and research, and the broadening of their influence 
I in the life of the country. From another point of view, State inler- 
1 vcnlion in no way restricts tiie freedom of the university in matters 
I of its internal organization. 

University autonomy finds practical expression in the following ways 
(in relation to the five points made by Sir Hector Ilelheringlon) : 

Point i. 

a) The Rector himself decides, in the light of present needs, the 
number of professors and teachers required for each Chair. 

b) The appointment of professors and teachers is carried out through 
a competilivc examination, details of which are made available through 
the press to nil the scholars in the country. Under this system, the 
candidate is clioscn by secret ballot during a meeting of the University 
Council. 

c) Holders of academic appointments must be re-elected every five 
years, Tlic same people are eligible for re-clccHon for a further period 
of five years, but they can also be demoted if the University Council 
feels that their work has not been satisfactory. 

d) The Deans of the faculties are elected by the Faculty Councils 
for a period of three years, by secret ballot. 

e) The academic ^cgnos of Candidate and Doctor are awarded on 
a thesis defended before the Faculty Council (in the case of the degree 
of Doctor, the decision of the Council is submitted for confirmation to 
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an Accreditation Committee^ made up of the mo$t highly re$pectcd 
scholars of our country), 

0 The FacuUy Council also puts before the Accredllatlon Committee 
suggestions for the award of the llUes of professor and "docenf\ afler 
holding a meeting to examine carefully the results of the academic and 
leaching work of the candidates. 

Potnt 2, 

a) Tlic object of Soviet university education Is to train, In the context 
of the economic, cultural and scientific needs of the country, specialists 
who arc not only masters of the most advanced techniques in their field, 
but who arc at the same time of wide culture and discrimination. 

This training is carried out in the light of the special national cha- 
racteristics and the cultural and economic requirements of each of the 
Hepuhllcs In the Union, 

h) The academic staff themselves draw up the programmes determin- 
ing the amount of knowledge required for each discipline. These pro- 
grammes arc examined and confirmed by a meeting of the professors 
or, for the largest disciplines, In common with all the specializations 
of the faculty, by the Faculty Council. 

c) The academic staff themselves (taking inio consideration the deve- 
lopment of knowledge and the requirements of life) carry out any modi- 
fications they feel to be necessary in the teaching programmes; they 
establish the list and the order of priorities in the disciplines as well 
as the number of hours devoted to each one. Teaching programmes 
are examined by the Faculty Councils and confirmed by the University 
Council. 

The iMinistry chooses the teaching plans and programmes which 
are the most efTectlve from an academic point of view, and suggests 
them as models In order to guide the universities* 

Po(ni S. 

a) The conditions of admission (o the universities are identical 
throughout the country, and are drawn up according to the educational 
programmes taught In the secondary schools of the Soviet Union. But 
the level of knowledge provided by the universities is related to each 
one's standard of teaching; it depends also on their potential In labo- 
ratories and equipment, and on their resources in academic institutes, 
eminent scholars, etc. For these reasons, the level of knowledge In the 
(lifTcrent universities may vary in matters of detail, but more especially 
in the programme of specializations offered— the number and type of 
which are not the same everywhere. 

h) The requirements for university degrees are always dependent 
on the development of the discipline concerned and on the wish of the 
authors of theses to ^rorlucc a theoretical generalizallon or a solution 
lo Important academic problems; there is also an individual element, 
nnd the requirements depend in the last analysis on the ability and the 
academic qualifications of the teachers themselves, who award the 
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degrees by secrcl baUol wilhln the Faculty Council following the public 
defence of a thesis. This is why. in point of fact, the requirements for 
theses vary according to tlie university. These are most strict where 
there are the most developed academic institutes In the field under study. 

Point 4. 

The scholars themselves, working through the various Chairs of the 
un{verslty. choose the (hemes to which they will devote their research. 
Their suggestions are submitted to the Faculty Council, which draws 
up a research plan for the Faculty as a whole. This phn provides for 
the development of the traditional academic institutes wl ch have grown 
within the university; the development of new acade^ lic disciplines? 
the encouragement of certain specific research concerned with the 
national economy which is frequently financed by the authorities con- 
cerned. These plans, of course, are drawn up according to the poten- 
tial of the Chairs and the strength of academic slafl* required. The 
plans drawn up by the faculties are considered and approved by the 
University Council. 

Point 5. 

a) Kvcry year the university submits requests for grants to the 
Ministry, drawn up according to the total needs of the Chairs and the 
faculties and the development of new academic disciplines, the estab^ 
Hshraent of new laboratories, the acquisition of new sclentiflc or teach- 
ing equipment, etc, 

b) The ollocation of the funds granted by the Ministry between the 
faculties, the Chairs and the other academic institutes, is carried out 
by the Rector of the University according to actual possiblHlles. the 
necessity of ensuring the encouragement of new branches of learning 
and finally the needs of the Chairs and other institutes. 

This brief report will have demonstrated that the universities of the 
socialist countries (and the University of Moscow is an example) have 
available every means of development, and enjoy complete autonomy 
In decisions concerning the life of the university. At the same time 
they collaborate closely with the needs of the national economy and 
in the Interest of the whole people. 
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UNITHD STATES OF AMERICA 

Dr. Mkrm,an' B Wells 
Chancellor, Indiana VntversHy 



The structure of higher c<Iucation in the United States is varied 
nnd complex. We have some fourteen hundred degree granting colleges 
and universities. They are sponsored by religious groups, secular 
boards, states, municipalities^ and in a few instances by the federal 
government. Many of these institutions provide only collegiate edu- 
cation leading »o the baccalaureate degree. Others provide courses 
leading to a wide variety of degrees, undergraduate and graduate^ and 
provide research opportunities for extensive post-doctoral study. Some 
have small enrollments, other are large. 

There is no centra] or national coordination of these institutions. 
Hence the system or lack of it provides great flexibility with consequent 
opportunity for experimentation. Hut the variety present In the system 
makes generalization extremely difficult. To comment on all of the 
differences or nuances would require a paper too long to be effective* 

I shall confine^ therefore, my generalization to those Institutions 
which arc recognized to be true universities in the world meaning of 
that term. 

In these institutions, whether publicly or privately controlled, b«8«t 
practice is essentially very close to that outlined by Sir Hecton 
Although there are superficial differences, these are more apparent than 
real. Perhaps I can best illustrate by commenting on the organization 
and operation of Indiana University and my experience with it. 

Indiana University Is a state-sponsored institution offering under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in many 'fields. It has an eight membe*- 
lay Board of Truster's in which is vested the iegal responsibility and 
lille to most of the property of the institution. Tlie Board is the legal 
representative of the state government and of the public. Though 
faithful to its public responsibilities, the Board is also an arm of the 
University itself. It operates as a buffer between stale government and 
intemperate public opinion when voiced against the University. It helps 
to interpret the University to the public and to Interpret the Univcr- 
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sily's linancial needs to llie stale government. Five members of Ihe 
Board of Trustees are appointed by the State Board of Education and 
three are elected by secret mall ballot of the holders of university 
degrees. 

The Board elects or appoints the President of the University and 
tlte other members of the faculty and staff. In practice this function 
is performed only upon recommendation of the appropriate faculty 
and stalT bodies. 

The appropriation for annual support is made available by the state 
in a lump sum to be used as determined solely by the University acting 
on recommendations by various academic and staff groups. 

The University has four legislative bodies which recommend and/or 
determine policies for its operation: (1) the Board of Lay Trustees, 
(2) the faculty which delegates much of its responsibility to an elected 
senate, (3) a staff council chosen by all of the non-academic staff of 
the University, and (4) a student council elected by the students. In 
addition, there arc thirty or forty University-wide standing committees 
which set policies, e,g.r Library, Admissions, Scholarships, Intcrnalional 
Activities, Curriculum, etc. Many of these have student as well as 
faculty members. The members of the faculty are by stale law given 
full authority over the curricula, the fixing of standards for student 
performance and graduation and similar academic matters. 

Tenure members of the faculty can be dismissed only for academic 
incompetence, the determination of which is to be made by carefully 
prescribed procedures governed solely by tenure members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. As evidence of the significance of the vitality of this 
tenure policy, Ihe late Professor Klnsey served for many years on our 
faculty vigorously expounding views on sexual behaviour In conflict 
with the generally accepted mores of our society. 

Speakers on controversial subjects are welcomed to the campus. 

The above practices are common in the better universities in Ame- 
rica, although they may dllTer slightly in detail. 

1'hcre are differences, of course, between types of Institutions. In 
fact, the relationship of an institution to church bodies, if church- 
related, its age, its background, and the stale of its development pro- 
foundly influence its policies. 

I was pleased that Sir Hector dismissed some of the cliches and 
myths concerning the governance of universities in the United States, 
>tany of these myths grew out of conditions 75 years ago which were 
described by Veblcn, Carlson, and others and which have long since 
dir appeared In our welUestabllshed Institutions. 

.\s I have pointed out, our lay boards perform a useful function. 
They represent Ihe public interest in higher education. They help to 
protect the university against intemperate demands on the part of poli- 
tical bodies or large donors. They help to interpret to society the finan- 
cial and spiritual needs of the university. 

It must be remembered that our universities both public and priv- 
ate, are not administered by governmental ministries. They have 



wUllin themselves, under their own controh (heir bureaus of adininii* 
tration performing fiscal record keeping and other functions that in 
many other countries of the world arc lodged in governmental minis- 
tries. 

President James In his letter of September 23 requested comment 
on "the speciilc condilions that now exist In the United States that In 
your opinion restrict the uulonomy of universities or the problems that 
may arise to jeopardize it in the foreseeable future**. 

T!;e trend in the United States is toward greater rather than less 
autonomy. There may be some danger in the current cfTorl of American 
higher education to increase to a dramatic degree its share of the "gross 
national product''. This effort has already^ of course* brought us much 
higher academic siilnries and vast support for research. If the univer- 
sities pusl] too hard, however, other competitors for the G.N.P., includ- 
ing the private consumer, are nearly certain to resist the effort in 
various ways sucli as the launching of inquiries as to necessity for 
such rapid increases, questioning academic efficiency* urging increased 
public control of expenditures* etc. 

There arc those within our universities who express alarm over the 
massive rescarcli grants of the federal government to universities. 
They allege that these grants are distorting university development and 
in linic will create an imbalance between the sciences and the huma^ 
nilles. In response to this concern, Ihc Carnegie Corporation has 
recently published the results of an exhaustive survey of the effect of 
these grants on University development. The Carnegie Inquiry found 
that the entry of the federal government Into the field of support has 
been beneficial to scholarship and to university development, A related 
study has ]ust been concluded by a national commission which has 
examined the need of additional support for research in the humanities 
and has recommended to the Congress of ihc United Stales the creation 
of a National Ihimanities Foundation to make grants in support of 
humanities studies as a companion to the already established National 
Science Foundation which makes grants of federal funds for support 
of research in the scientific disciplines. 

Pluralism of support in our system is an important safeguard of 
autonomy. Few inslilullons In America depend on a single source of 
support; hence, no source of support is In position to dominate policy. 
To illustrate* about one third of the funds for my Institution come from 
state appropriations (for annual operating costs and for new construc- 
tion). The remaining two thirds come by funds from the federal 
government for support or research, teaching programs in languages, 
student loans and scholarships, etc.; from private donors for student 
aitl and many special projects; a modest portion from fees paid by 
students, earnings of university auxiliary enterprises, grants from the 
great foundations, and from our own endowments. This is the pattern 
of all slntc universities. This pluralism of support gives the university 
a fiexiblD and reassuring financial base. 



Non-State universities receive more of their support from student 
fees and endowment income. The large private universities^ however^ 
also receive large grants for research and certain types of teaching 
programs from the Federal Government and in some instances from 
State Governments. 

I shall mention one detail which may be of interest. The Congress 
of the United States is not as sophisticated in its understanding of the 
role of public support for higher education as is the typical state legis- 
lature, This is due, in my judgment, to the fact that the Congress haft 
only recently entered the tteld. This sophistication will come In lime 
with more experience, 

AlOiough I feel we are moving in the right direction with regard 
to autonomy in the United States, I am equally convinced that vigilance 
is ever the price of freedom. It is, therefore, necessary to be on the 
alert, to perfect those procedures which contribute to autonomy, and to 
experiment to find new and better techniques. The great foundations 
frequently finance inquiries designed to achieve such objectives. There 
are national organizations devoted to this cause. One of these is the 
powerful American Association of University Professors which is ever 
alert to condemn violations afTceling faculty tenure. Public leadership, 
generally, including our most responsible press, stands on the side of 
freedom and autonomy for our university community and speaks out 
in any time of danger. Hence, our universities do not stand alone in 
their determination to protect their freedom and autonomy, 
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Dr. G. K. ZuRAYK 
Protestor of History, American University of Beirut 
Former Rector, Vnivertiig of DomoMcas 



L A Dbscriptivk Statement 

In Lebanon, there is a variety of universities and other institutions 
of higher education wllh dlfTerenl administrative organizations stemm- 
ing from their partiet!ar origins and sources of authority. But from 
the point of view of this discussion, they fall into two categories: 
1) the Lebanese University, a Government instilulion which was estab- 
lished in 1953 and forms part of the public system of education of 
Lebanon; and 2) the private, local or foreign. Institutions, some of 
which were founded many years before Lebanon's independence and 
all of which are now operating by virtue of Lebanon^s policy of edu- 
cational freedom. These are, in the order of the dates of their foundation: 
The American University of Beirut (1866), the Universiti^ Saint-Joseph 
(1375), the Beirut College for Women (1924), the Academic Libanaise 
des Beaux Arts (1937), the Ecole Sup6rieure des Lettres de Beyrouth 

(1944) , the Centre d'Etudes et de Recherches Math^matlques et Physiques 

(1945) , the Institut de Geographic du Proche et Moyen Orient (1946), 
and the Beirut Arab University (1960), 

A. The organization of the Lebanese University is modelled, to a 
large extent, on the French system. The University enjoys internal auto- 
nomy^ but> being established and supported by the Lebanese Govern- 
ment and forming part of the public system of education^ this auto- 
nomy is subject to checks from governmental authorities as stipulated 
in the decree setting up its organization. Article 2 of this decree states: 
"It (the University) enjoys administrative and financial autonomy, and 
is subject to the trusteeship of the Minister of National Education, in 
accordance with the stipulation of this decree". This autonomy and 
t;«e checks to it may be illustrated by the following provisions, dealing 
with the appointment of staff and the selection of students: 



All academic and administrative staff (other than lecturers on short 
lime appoinlmenl) arc members of the University cadre and form part 
of the Lebanese civil service. They are subject to the administrativci 
Hnancial and other regulations governing the civil service; for instancci 
they cannot belong to political parties or engage in political activity. 
But the University shares In the appointment of its senior adminlstra' 
tivc staff and its permanent faculty. The Rector is appointed by the 
Council of Ministers, on the proposal of the Minister of National Edu- 
cation, but this proposal must be based on a recommended list of three 
candidates of the rank of professor presented by the University Council. 
A similar provision governs the appointment of the Deans of Faculties 
and the Directors of Institutes. A)] members of the academic Univer- 
sity cadre (profcssorsi assistant professors and assistants) are appointed 
by decrees, on the proposal of the Minister of Education. But here 
again this proposal must be based on a list of two candidates for each 
vacant/ post, presented by the University Council on the recommendalfon 
of the Council of the respective Faculty. The University Council may 
also present an alternative list. 

The establishment of Faculties and Institutes for the teaching of 
professions or disciplines is subject to action by the Council of Minis- 
ters, on the proposal of the Minister of Educationi which is either based 
on the recommendation of the University Council or has been forwarded 
to the Council for its view. The minimum standard for admission to 
any of the Faculties or Institutes is stated in the Decree of Organization 
of the University and has since been embodied in the Law on the 
Organization of Higher Education (26 December, 1961); it is the Lebanese 
Baccalaureat (Part II) or its recognized equivalent except for the study 
of Law where no equivalent is accepted. Questions of equivalence are 
decided by a special committee In the Ministry of Education including 
in its membership representatives of university institutions in Lebanon. 

The University has so far set no limitations on student enrolnaenl, 
except in its Higher Teacher's Training Institute, which primarily pre- 
pares teachers for the public secondary schools administered by the 
.Ministry of Education, and the bulk of whose students receive a stipend 
during this preparation. But with the anticipated large increase in the 
number of candidates^ it is probable that the University, like similar 
institutions in the area, wiJl have to resort to some limitations, at least 
in the Faculty of Sciences and kindred Faculties. 

Space does not allow the examination of provisions dealing with 
other facets of the Universlly-Governraenl relationship in the operation 
of the University, such as the determination of curricula, the choice 
of research programmes, and the allocation of resources. In all of 
these and similar facets, the picture is the same, namely an interna) 
autonomy, subject to Government controls, more or less on the European, 
and particularly the French, pattern. 

B. The situation of the other universities is governed by two sett 
of factors: a) those relating to the origin and structure of the parti- 
cular university; and b) those arising from its operation in Lebanon. 
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The American Unherslly of BciriU is like any private U,S, insUtution 
of higher education. The highest authority resides in its Board of 
Trustees, but this authority is exercized largely in the appointment of 
(he President of the University, the Deans, and the senior financial 
offlcerSi in the approval of recommendations for faculty tenure appoint* 
ments, and in the allocation of funds and the approval of the budget. 
Academically, the University has to meet the minimum requirements 
of the Board of Regents of the Slate University of New York by which 
it is chartered. Within these general limitationSi the University enjoys 
internal academic, administrative and financial freedom. The Beirut 
College for \Vomen» also an American private institutionj is, with respect 
to our discussion, in a similar situation. 

The University Saint-Joseph is also a private institution, whose Rec- 
tor is appointed by the Jesuit authorities in Rome. Howeverj it is sub- 
jecl to controls by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, either directly 
or through intermediate organs. These controls are due, on the one 
hand, to the assistance in stafT and funds, which It receives from that 
Ministry and, on the other, to the fact that it follows the French pro- 
grammes and prepares for French degrees. Professors from the French 
universities, notably Paris and Lyons, participate in the examinations. 

The Beirut Arab University was founded by a local philanthropic 
society, but has received assistance from the Egyptian Government in 
the form of funds and of seconded teaching and administrative staff, 
who at present occupy the senior positions at the University. It follows 
the Egyptian programmes and its degrees are sanctioned by the Univer- 
sity of Alexandria* representatives of which participate in the exami- 
nations. 

The Acad6mle Libanaise dcs Beaux Arts is a private Lebanese insti- 
tution benefitting from a subvention from the Lebanese Government, 
but internally free in the execution of Its programmes. The Ecole 
Sup^rieure des Lettres» the Centre d'Etudes ct de Recherches Math6- 
matiques et Physiques and tlie Instltut de Giographle du Proche et Moyen 
Orient are affiliated to the University of Lyons and subject to its regu- 
lations. 

Traditionally* the Government of Lebanon has followed a remarkably 
tolerant and encouraging policy towards these institutions and both it 
and Lebanese public opinion have recognized the services which these 
institutions have rendered to Lebanon and the neighbouring countries. 
The Government has not interfered in the operation of these univer- 
sities. They have been free in the organization and execution of their 
programmes. Recently a law was passed by Parliament (December 26, 
1961), for the organization of higher education in Lebanon. It lays 
down the conditions for the establishment of any new university, 
faculty or institute, and the minimum academic requirements for faculty 
appointments and student admission. It also provides for the institution 
in the Ministry of Education of a ''Council on Higher Education" with 
relatively broad functions. These provisions have not, however* ham- 
pered the work of the private institutions. 



These inslUuilons are also subicci to certain indirect controls. For 
instance, non-Lebanese staff musti like all non*Lebane$e who have an 
occupation in Lebanon^ secure a work permit, but the Ministry of Social 
Affairs has so far been co-opcrallve and has not placed any serious 
restrictions on the granting of these permits to the academic and senior 
Starr of universities. Another form of control is that relating to the 
recognition of degrees and diplomas, whether for civil service employ- 
ment or for the practice of professions. This recpgnJtJon Js granted 
by the Ministry of National iBducation on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Equivalence, on which the university institutions are 
represented. But there are certain basic stipulations in the Government 
laws and regulations. Any university degree or diploma must be based 
on a programme of study whose minimum entrance requirement is the 
Lebanese Baccalaureat (Part 11) or its officially recognized equivalent. 
Among other conditions, the years of study leading to the degree are 
taken into consideration for purposes of recognition and, in certain 
cases such as Medicine, arc actually stated In the law regulating the 
practice of the profession. 

Ycti in spite of statutory regulations and indirect controls, it can 
fairly be stated that the private universitlesi which are mainly of foreign 
origin and support, enjoy a remarkable degree of freedom in Lebanon* 
Tills freedom is characteristic of the general policy of thevGovernraent 
of Lebanon and of the open attitude of its people, and is considered as 
one of the fundamental bases of the country's national outlook and way 
of life. For their part, the private universities have been appreciative 
of this broad outlook^ and have made their distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the educational life of Lebanon and of the Middle East in 
general, 

11. A FOHECAST OK THE FUTURE 

It Is very difficult to predict the future of university autonomy In 
Lebanon^ or for that matter in any country of the world, because of 
the rapid political economic, social and educational changes which mark 
our age and which have their Impact qn the relationship between uni- 
versities and their societies* Thus the following remarks do not claim 
to be more than a tentative forecast of trends which appear from the 
present vision of the writer as likely to characterize university auto- 
nomy in Lebanon in the coming years. 

Here again it is essential to distinguish between the national Lebanese 
University and ^the private universities and Institutions in Lebanon, 
most of which arc largely foreign in administration, programmes and 
sources of suppoH, 

A. As far as the national Lebanese University is concerned, one 
can envisage trends towards the broadening of the scope of its autonomy 
as well as others which will tend, on the contrary, to restrict lt» 

1. It seems likely that, on the administrative side, the Lebanese 
University will gradually gain greater autonomy, Some of the regula- 
tions and the bureaucratic procedures which at present hamper the free- 



dora of Ihe Universlly, by virtue of Ihc fact thai it is a Government 
institution, will eventually be Hberalized. The Administration, Faculty 
and students of the University are demanding this lightening of the 
burden of administrative and financial control. This was one of the 
demands of the students in the strike to which they resorted for a few 
days in December 1963 to bring the needs of the University forcibly 
to the attention of the Government and of public opinion. A large and 
Influential section of public opinion supported the students' demands, 
though not necessarily their means of pursuing them. From this point- 
of-vicw the future of the autonomy of the University seems promising. 

Another element, arising from the special constitution of Lebanon, 
should be mentioned in this context. Because of the intricate confes- 
sional composition of the Lebanese people and the traditional policy 
and concern of the Government to seek a balanced representation of the 
confessions in the Government civil service, this factor tends to play 
its part in the appointment of the administrative and teaching staff of 
the University and in the distribution of the various available positions. 
It has had its bearing on the freedom of the University in the recruit- 
ment and appointn nt of staff. However, with the growth in the 
number of qualified candidates from the various confessions, it will be 
possible to obtain the desired balance without affecting this freedom. 

2. The serious difficulties in the way of the autonomy of the Univer- 
sity will tend to arise, in Ihe view of the writer, from the economic, 
social and educational development of the country. Among the most 
conspicuous of these is Ihe growth in the number of students. The rapid 
development of secondary education and the over-whelraing predo- 
minance of the general academic type of programme and school over 
vocational and technical training are annually increasing Ihe number 
of candidates seeking admission to the University, The University has 
not yet introduced any measures of selection (except In the Higher 
Teachers' Training Institute), and the student body has already grown 
beyond the scope of its facilities. Whether the University will be able, 
in the face of this rising demand, to adopt selective measures to safe- 
guard standards of teaching and to allow for necessary research is a 
problem which It shares with most institutions of higher education in 
the world to day, particularly the new Institutions in the rapidly deve- 
loping countries. It is a problem which has tts definite effect on the 
capacity of Ihe universities of to-day and to-morrow to maintain their 
autonomy. 

However, it should be said that the Lebanese University is still a 
young institution established in 1953, and Its main need at present is 
the development of its academic, technical and physical facilities. To 
undertake this development most effectively and rapidly, it should enjoy 
a larger measure of autonomy. But as in all other state institutions, 
it seems that this autonomy can only be won gradually and as p result 
of constant effort and struggle. Whether the crying demands of the time 
can be satisfied with slow, gradual progress along this line is one of 
the most vexing problems confronting universities to-day. 
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B. The private institutions, which form the majority of the insti- 
tutions of higher education In Lebanon and two of which— the American 
University of Beirut and the Universit6 Saint-Joseph— arc well establish- 
ed and have a long tradition of service behind then), are not likely to 
face any serious direct threat to their freedom. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment and society are dedicated to a liberal policy in educational and 
other matters and see in this policy an essential element of their natio- 
nal life and a guarantee of their stability and progress. 

However, the present indirect controls are, in the nature of things, 
bound to become tighter. The trends operating in this direction may 
not become fully cfTective in the very near future, but they have to be 
reckoned with in any long-range view of the changing situation. Laws 
and regulations on the employment of non-Lebanese will tend to become 
stricter or more strictly enforced, particularly with the greater availabi- 
lity of Lebanese candidates to fill university positions, and the private 
foreign Institutions will find it harder to appoint non-Lebanese slafT. 
The preference accorded to national university degrees and diplomas 
will probably be extended rather than diminished, and the private uni- 
versities may find themselves forced to adapt their programmes and 
curricula to the requirements of the national degrees. Possibly, under 
the pressure of public opinion, the Government may impose limits on 
the fees charged by the private institutions. In these and other ways, 
the trends of national life are likely to lead to more, or to tighter, indi- 
rect limits to the operation of the private, and particularly the foreign, 
institutions. They may also result in a stricter application of the pro- 
visions of the present statutory regulations. 

Furthermore, the growth of the Lebanese University and of the other 
national universities in the region is bound to restrict the scope of the 
services of these Institutions. For one thing, their high tuition fees, 
as contrasted with the nominal fees or the free education and^ the 
various forms of student assistance (cheap lodging and boarding faci- 
lities, stipends, prizes, etc.) of the national universities will tend to 
divert students to these Institutions. Side by side with this, the foreign 
institutions will find it increasingly harder to raise in their countries 
of origin the funds necessary to support their programmes or to develop 
them in accordance with their own plans. Thus their freedom of ope- 
ration will be limited not only by outside government controls but also 
by developments in the society in which they operate and by factors 
arising out of their own origin and constitution. 

This leads to the conclusion that the question of the autonomy of 
the university, particularly in our day, does not merely involve the 
relation of the university with the government or other sources of 
authority in its society, but embraces, In the broader sense, its capacity 
to formulate and to execute its plans amidst the various economic, social 
and educational developments of its society. In our age of rapid change, 
of social revolution and of mass education, and In the face of the soaring 
costs and financial requirements of programmes of higher education, 
universities are encountering new obstacles to their freedom of opera- 
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lion which arc more sublle, but no less cffccnve, than those which 
IracHtionaliy Hunted their autonomy. 
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SUPPLKMENTAHV NOTK 
by 

Sir llECTon IIrthkri.voton 



1. I have read svilh deep appro ialion the commcnls on my paper 
made by members of the Adminislr. ave Board. These comments dis- 
close some errors or deficiencies in my presentation, arising partly 
frojn the imperfection of my knowledge of other University systems 
than ihe British, and partly from ambiguilies of expression. [ realize 
also that certain sections of my paper are perhaps unduly didactic in 
lone, as e.o. par, !1 where I oullinc at some length procedures for 
appointing to several offices and posts in the University, which my 
own experience has led me to regard as likely lo be satisfactory. I hope, 
however, that this paragraph and others will be read not as dogma but 
as Illustration. Procedures must be related to circumstances and deci* 
slons can be reached, quilo consislenlly with University autonomy, by 
other means than mine. 

2. In substance, however, I think there Is no difTerence of principle 
between the views of members of the Board and ray own. Their com- 
mcnls seem rather to add to what I have wrillcn a certain philosophical 
depth and historical authority, They show indeed how very varied are 
the political and economic situations within which Universities must 
try to interpret and to fulfil their commission, and how variously these 
conditions aflccl their organizalion, relationships and immediate possi- 
bilities. Yet It appears that the ultimate intention of the University 
is everywhere the same. Perhaps, therefore, save for the removal of u 
few ambiguities, I may leave my paper as it was written. But I should 
be glad to be allowed to add two brief supplementary notes, 

a) My paper touches only Incidentally on one issue which is men- 
tioned in several of the comments— the part to be taken in the founda- 
tion of University policy by those 'tenure' or 'established' members of 
the academic staff, who have no 'ex officio' place on any governing 
body— in general the younger staff. This Is an Important and not entire- 
ly easy matter^ This large group is responsible for a great and stea- 
dily Increasing fraction of the total activity of the University which 
cannot prosper without their strong initiatives and devotion. That 
devotion cannot be elicited and sustained by any exercize of authority 




bu^ only by u widespread sense of commilmenl and participation. 
There is therefore every reason why Ihey should feel themselves to be 
full members of the academic community. 

On the other hand, large assemblies are not well suited to the work 
of close deliberation and decision. Two measures therefore seem to be 
appropriate. This constituency should have the right to be represented 
on the governing bodies by electing from their own number a proportion 
of Uie membership of these bodies. And at sifted intervals and quite 
formally^ occasion should be taken to communicate lo the whole group 
information about those major mnltcrs of academlCi financial or building 
policy which are engaging the attention ol the governing bodies, — not 
for its decision, but for such suggestion, comment or criticism as it is 
disposed to offer. Apart altogether from the encouragement of morale, 
these measures, if my own experience is any guide, wiW produce some 
interesting and useful ideas. 

b) Because of its bearing on one section of my paper (Section 16c»), 
where I describe the central element in the British management of State- 
University relationships, (the University Grants Coramlllee), I ought 
to report that within the last few months a great change has come over 
the British University scene. Whether wisely or not, the British Govern- 
ment has formally adopted the view that the best means of meeting the 
welcome and rapidly growing demand for higher education Is lo channel 
a very large fraction of that demand into the Universities. To thai cod 
four major steps are being taken, (1) The existing Universities (includ- 
ing those recent foundations which are hardly yet fully organized) 
have been asked and mostly have agreed lo expand the number o( their 
students far beyond the limits mentipnod In 12(e). (ii) A fur- 

ther group of new Universities is to be created, (ill) Some twelve Col- 
leges of Higher Technology are lo become Universities, and (Iv) Colleges 
of Education in England (i.e. Colleges for the training of teachers) arc 
lo be brought fully within the academic and administrative responsi- 
bility of the Universities. 

These measures will throw a very severe strain on University staff$ 
and administrations, and must in tlie end compel considerable changes in 
their organization and In their methods of mutual consultations of action. 
Tiiey involve also an enormous increase in the budgetary requirements 
of the Universities, partly by the inevitable enlargement of the capital 
and recurrent costs of the existing Unlverslllcs, and partly because the 
Universities will now be responsible for the expenditures of many Instl- 
tullons which have not hitherto been part of their system. Almost 
ail this increase must be borne by the Stale funds; and ft is certain 
that in view of the expenditures involved, as well as of the larger part 
which the Universities will now assume in National Education, hblh 
Government and Parliament will feel a much more intimate concern 
with University affairs. Some important changes in ^over/imenla! 
administration have already been effected: and there are even a few 
signs of the relevance of Dr. Wells' cautionary words in par. 13 of his 
comment. 
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Kven so, it is malerlal to nole that the Univcrsily Granis Coramlttee^ 
enlarged but composed as before, and v/ith substantially the same tunc* 
(ions, is retained as the central intermediary element in the Govern* 
ment-University relationship: and great importance is attached, on 
both sides, to its retention. 

That Is reassuring for» to date, British experience of this device has 
been very satisfactory* Indeed from the point of view ot preserving 
iHe autonomy of a University which is in great measure dependent on 
State support, I find it difficult to think of any equally efTcctivc mccha- 
nism» But there is no doubt at all that the new situation will impose 
great strains and pressures on the Committee, and in some degree modify 
its accessibility to the Universities and the present open possibilities of 
easy informal communication and discussion* 
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